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To  THE  Teachers  of  Citizenship: 

This  book  is  planned  to  help  teachers  of  citizenship  to  teach 
better.  A  teacher  can  improve  his  work  by  knowing  more  about 
die  people  he  teaches,  by  seeing  more  clearly  what  he  wants  to 
do,  and  by  understanding  improved  processes,  m^faods,  and 
materials. 

Good  teaching  always  begins  with  Ae  problon  of  die  studoiL 
The  good  teacher  should  study  those  who  come  to  his  classes,  learn 
their  proUons  and  difficulties,  and  come  to  understand  the 
emotional  conflicts  which  surround  them,  particularly  if  they  are 
foreigners  who  are  somewhat  strange  to  American  conditions. 

The  teacher  should  also  know  what  he  wants  to  do.  In  any  day 
and  at  any  time  it  is  important  that  American  citizens  should 
know  what  our  country  stands  for  and  should  love  it.  In  these 
days  when  dictators  are  attempting  to  impose  themselves  upon 
the  world  it  is  more  important  than  ever  before  that  our  people 
stand  together  and  share  common  ideas. 

So  far  as  methods  and  materials  are  concerned,  a  great  deal 
has  been  learned  from  experience  and  from  research  relative  to 
improvii^  the  quality  of  citizenship  teaching.  This  book  aims  to 
acquaint  the  teacher  with  Ae  problons  that  confront  him  and  to 
help  him  apply  to  his  work  the  best  that  is  known. 

William  F.  Russell,  Director, 
National  Cituenship  Education  Program. 
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Can  You  Answer  These  Questions? 

1.  Why  is  the  education  of  noncitizens  so  important  to  American 
democracy? 

2.  From  the  noncitizen's  viewpoint,  what  new  factors  are  in- 
fluencing ihe  desire  for  American  citizmiship? 

3.  From  the  Nation's  viewpoint,  what  new  factors  are  motivating 
an  intensified  drive  for  a  broad  program  of  citizenship  education? 

4.  What  has  been  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  foreign  bom 
for  American  citizenship?  What  agencies  have  been  engaged  in 
citizenship  education?  What  have  been  the  recent  tendencies  in 
the  conception  and  character  of  citizenship  education,  and  organi- 
zation to  effect  it? 

5.  Approximately  how  many  noncitizens  are  there  in  America? 
What  national  groups  predominate  among  them?  Wh^  in  this 
country,  are  the  greatest  clusters  of  noncitizens? 

6.  What  shonld  be  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  in  the  citizen- 
ship education  program? 

7.  How  can  the  local.  State,  and  national  agencies  interested  in 
citizenship  education  best  supplement  each  other? 

8.  As  a  worker  in  the  citizenship  education  program,  what  do 
you  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  your  task? 

How  many  of  these  questions  can  you  answer  confidently? 
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me  your  tired,  your  ppor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me, 
1  lilt  my  Umfi  beude  the  golden  door! 

• — ^Mmption  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

Through  all  our  years  as  a  Nation,  fine  men  and  women  have 
come  iiorn  over  the  seas  to  America.  Driven  by  poverty  and  want, 
scourged  by  political  and  religious  persecution,  lured  by  the  age- 
old  hunger  for  land,  for  all  the  freedoms,  for  comfort  and  dignity 
under  a  friendly  sun,  they  have  left  old  lands  for  this  new  home. 

For  most  of  them  it  has  beat  a  trial  and  a  task  almost  beyond 
our  imagining.  To  turn  one's  back  on  the  old  home,  friends,  and 
family— almost  surely  never  to  see  them  again;  to  gather  all  one's 
little  capital  to  buy  one  costly  chance  on  the  wheel  of  fate;  to  go 
out,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  into  a  bewildering  world  of  trains 
and  ships  and  cities  and  plains  and  forests;  to  travel  long  and  far, 
usually  in  crowded,  uncomfortable  quarters;  only  to  come  at  last 
into  a  wholly  new  «iviromnent,  with  strange  manners  and  customs 
and  an  unintelligible  language— these  things  only  the  strong  and 

the  brave  could  dare. 

Yet  the  reservoirs  from  which  came  those  who  did  dare  are  never 
empty.  Year  after  year,  the  stream  of  immigrants  flowed  on,  a 
mere  trickle  in  the  seventeenth  and  ei^teendi  centuries,  a  growing 
river  in  the  nineteenth,  and  in  the  early  twentieth  century  a  rushing 
flood  of  over  a  million  persons  a  year.  The  main  source  of  the 
stream  might  shift  from  time  to  time— from  potato-hungry  Ireland 
at  one  time  to  politically  vexed  Germany  at  another;  or  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  at  an  early  date  to  the  lands  of  ^ 
South  and  East  in  later  times— Jaut  stOl  the  stream  poured  on. 

America  welcomed  these  immigrants— casually  sometimes,  but 
more  often  with  definite  inducements  to  come.    For  in  the  great 
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new  world  ^bere  was  much  work  to  do ;  one  scarcely  noticed  the  new 
hands  added  daily  to  the  tasks.  And  whea  these  new  hands  proved 
willing  to  do  the  hardest  work  and  leave  others  free  for  the  better 
joLs,  few  would  object. 

FrvMOi  their  homelands  these  immigrants  brought  many  cultures, 
precious  strands  to  be  woven  into  the  pattern  of  this  new  world. 
Tliejr  were  Uended  in  easily  at  first,  less  easily  later  as  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  crystallized  into  a  firmer  shape.  Yet  all  were  held 
together  throughout  our  every  period  by  the  fundamental  belief 
inherent  in  all  western  civilization — ^the  basic  dignity  of  man — ^for 
the  first  time  given  the  £ieedom  and  oppoitunity  to  devdop  without 
hindrance. 

It  was  thus  our  Nation  was  built.  Slowly,  a  little  haphazardly — 
like  Great  Britain,  which  "awoke  one  morning  to  find  herself  an 
empire" — certainly  without  much  careful  planning  of  the  event, 
America  was  forged  out  of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  many 
lands  into  a  lusty,  brawny  young  Nation. 

Gradually,  however,  America  became  conscious  of  problems 
precipitated  by  the  huge  influx  of  immigrants.  Conditions  were 
changing:  Our  vast  frontiers  of  open  land  were  filling  up;  the  first, 
stupendous  task  of  building  a  Nation  out  of  a  raw  continent  and 
binding  it  together  with  canals  and  railroads  was  drawing  to  a  dose; 
in  our  maturer  eeonomy  new  laborers  began  to  seem  more  and 
more  like  mere  competitors  for  the  available  jobs.  Furthermore, 
in  r^ons  of  the  steel  mills  and  coal  mines,  and  in  many  other 
communities  where  large  numbers  of  immigrants  had  clustered, 
undesirable  social  and  economic  conditions  began  to  show  them- 
sdves.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  our  republic  there  had  been 
murmurs  of  discontent,  in  some  quarters,  about  a  system  which 
permitted  immigrants  to  enter  the  country  in  unlimited  number, 
which  imposed  few  restrictions,  and  which  gave  almost  no  attention 
to  the  otfrant's  amalgamation  into  our  population.  By  1911  a 
commission  was  reporting  in  favor  of  restriction.  Intensified  by 
the  anti-alien  feelings  in  the  tense  period  of  the  first  Worid  War,  the 
sentiment  for  restriction  grew  still  stronger  during  the  later  de- 
pressions, as  the  ideal  of  America  as  an  asylum  for  all  oppressed 
peoples  came  into  conflict  with  an  economic  order  which  could  not 
always  give  employment  even  to  all  its  native  boni.   Out  of  all  this 
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cune  our  system  of  restrictions  and  quotas,  not  only  limiting  the 
number  of  immigrants  but  also  adecting  the  most  "desirable"  of 
those  who  wished  to  come. 

StiH,  nodiing  mudi  was  done  lo  help  the  foreign  bom  ilready 
in  our  midst  to  become  completely  Americanized.  AU  too  often 
tbey  remaned  separated  from  the  mam  stream  of  American  life. 
American-bom  neighbors  wanted  little  to  do  with  them.  All  too 
seldom  did  the  immigrants  have  either  the  opportunity  or  the 
inclination  for  full  participation  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
Potentially  excellent  American  citizens,  many  of  them  continued 
to<  live  year  afl^  year  in  an  anvironmen^  ess^itially  European,  a 
group  apart  from  us,  not  understanding  our  way  of  life — oftentimes 
even  pusl^  away  from  it  by  the  dannishness  of  native  Americans. 
Only  for  a  short  time,  in  the  era  of  the  first  World  War,  was  a  syste- 
matic psogiam  of  Amerieanizalifm  giveii  much  attention.  Later,  in 
most  communities,  we  lapsed  back  into  the  old  casual  attitude. 

Now,  once  again,  we  have  come  upon  evil  days,  in  a  world 
suddenly  gone  stark  mad.  Gunning  fingers  pry  into  every  chink 
and  crevice  of  our  national  structure,  testing,  exploring,  eagerly 
seddng  weak,  crundbling  spots  in  the  mortar  diat  binds  us  into  a 
solid  Nation.  We  know  again  that  we  must  use  every  means  we 
have  to  build  a  united  strmgtii  sudh  as  the  worid  has  nev^  seen^ 

For  the  noncitizens,  too,  danger  and  trouble  loom  ahead.  Al- 
ready discernible,  all  too  likely  to  ^w  as  the  war  psychology 
grows,  is  a  rising  antagonism  to  certain  foreign-bom  groups.  One 
jd>  aft^  anoth^  is  closed  to  the  noncitizen — some  of  necessity  in 
critical  war  industries,  many  odiers  only  because  of  mistaken  con- 
ceptions of  the  laws  or  because  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
CTifdoyers,  whose  policies  are  often  dictated  in  turn  by  die  fedin^B 
of  their  dientde.  In  some  businesses  and  professions  the  required 
Uomses  to  pradtiee  are  more  and  more  restricted  to  citizens.  Fur- 
thermore,  many  of  the  benefits  of  social  legislation  are  open  only 
to  American  dtiaens;  Thus  many  aiiens  who  have  gone  along  for 
decades  living  as  good,  decent  members  of  our  society  but  not 
raaich  ocKDO«ned  about  the  technicalities  of  becoming  citizms,  have 
suddenly  come  to  a  new  realization  of  die  value  of  American 
citizenship.    They  are  rushing  into  Americanization  classes  in 
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unprecedented  nmnbeis;  in  many  eities  the  courts  and  other  ma- 
chinery of  naturalization  are  overwl«lB»d  hf  the  swelling  flood 
of  applicants. 

And*  so,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  must  be  goodbye  to 
the  old,  easy  days  when  the  assimilation  of  those  who  came  to  us 
was  scarcely  even  recognized  as  a  prob]«m.  Not  that  we  shall 
seek  to  make  it  hard  to  become  an  American  citizen.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  i^ace  neediesa  foraaalitieB  or  miae  artificial 
barriers  before  men  who  love  our  way  of  life  and  seek  to  share 
it  fully!  But  safety  for  our  Nation  in  a  dangexous  wodd  and 
safety  for  the  alien  within  our  borders  demand  alike  a  humMie, 
lib^al,  carefully  thought-through  approach  to  the  problem.  In 
free  America  we  dare  not  cut  any  man  off  fwwn  the  goals  of  "life* 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  merely  because  he  lacks 
certain  "papers";  but  just  as  surely,  we  dare  not  pemit  any  man 
to  endanger  our  free  America. 

Hie  best  answer,  America  bd^eves,  is  dtkensfaip  education;  F or 
education  can  secure  the  undivided  loyalty  of  the  foreign  bom  by 
building  genuine  underatandii^  and  «{^reciation  of  our  democratic 
way  and  effective  sharing  in  it.  And  education  can  spare  the  im- 
migrant much  of  the  trouble  and  heartache  that  stem  from  failure  to 
adjust  to  life  in  America. 

Throughout  our  land  such  education  is  being  built  up  year  by 
year.  Its  purposes  are  being  clarified,  and  its  eurriculiim  asud 
method  are  being  refined  and  improved.  Citizenship  education 
is  no  simple,  medianical  thing.  We  need  to  ateetek  cur  miiids  to 
see  clearly  the  goals  we  are  driving  at  and  the  methods  we  will 
use  to  achieve  them.  To  get  our  thinking  straight  we  need  to  und^ 
stand  what  the  pioneers  in  this  field  have  hoped  for  and  what  they 
have  accomplished.  We  need  a  dear  picture  of  what  is  going 
on  now  and  why  it  is  as  it  is.  And  we  need  to  study  and  plan  f<M? 
progressive  improvement  in  the  future. 

To  assist  you  in  aSl  this  is  the  purpose  of  this  booklet  and  ethers 
in -this  series.  In  this  booklet  we  are  seeking  primarily  for  under- 
standing of  the  present  situation  and  lor  a  pxdiminary  sketch  of  the 
nature  of  the  job  that  lies  ahead  of  us.  We  shall  look  first  at  the 
noncitizen  population  ami  how  it  eame  to  be  what  it  isr  suad  later 
at  citizenship  education  itself. 


.A  JOB  FOR  YOU ' 


WhM  About  Your  Community? 

We  have  talked  about  nat»on4  tendencies;  now  how  about  the 
place  where  you  work? 

What  fon^  around  you  are  shaping  men's  thinking  in  regard 
to  the  Americanization  of  the  foreign  bom? 

How  do  people  in  your  community  feel  about  noncitizens?  Do 
they  feel  differently  than  diey  did  five  years  ago?  Two  years  ago? 
Two  moijyths  ago?  If  so,  how?  What  evidence  can  you  get? 
(This  is  a  problem  worth  your  study.  Talk  informally  to  the 
man  on  the  street;  soimd  him  out.  See  how  a  typical  business 
man  feels;  a  professional  man;  maybe  the  loungers  in  the  pool  hall. 
Analyze  carefuUy  what  they  say.    What  clues  do  you  get?) 

The  noncitizens  who  come  into  your  classes:  Why  are  they 
coming?  If  they  have  been  here  long,  why  didn't  they  enroll 
soon^?  (You  will  have  to  be  careful  now.  Don't  ask  abrupt, 
blunt  questions.  Feel  around  a  bit,  tactfully.  Put  two  and  two 
together  fro;o^  oasual  stateiuents  you  have  heard.) 

After  your  interviews,  write  in  your  ruiiehook: 

1.  What  is  the  feeling  in  your  community  about  noncitizesis 

and  the  citizenship  education  program? 

2.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  noncitizens  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram?   Do  they  want  to  become  citizens?  Why? 

3.  ^What  is  your  own  honest  feeling  about  the  program?  Has 
your  own  attitude  toward  noncitizens  dianged  recently?  Why 
should  there  be.. an  intensified  citizenship  education  program  at 
this  time? 

*  Important  Note.— The  most  important  thing  for  yon  to  do  in  yonr  itoidyof  this 
book  is  to  make  pracdcal  applications  to  your  own  situation.  You  will  nxA4Saammm  far 
this  under  the  heuling      JOB  FOR  YOIT  throuehoot  this  "Guide." 
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THE  NONCmZENS  IN  AMERICA 

America  has  frequently  been  referred  to  as  the  melting  pot  of  the 
wodd.  And  we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  great  fusing  power  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  history. 
For  although  great  numbers  have  come  to  our  shores  from  distant 
lands,  many  from  lands  traditionally  hostile  to  each  other,  die 
United  States  has  kept  more  free  of  violent,  antagonistic  groups 
than  most  nations.  The  same  groups  which  in  their  old  lands  would 
have  hated  and  distrusted  one  another  have  lived  side  by  side  in 
America  in  surprising  good  will.  For  all  our  diversity  of  ancestry, 
we  have  always  felt  ourselves  a  well-united  nation.  Very  seldom 
have  we  been  concerned  over  the  American  loyalty  of  any  group. 

But  in  the  dark  years  of  1939  and  ^940  one  free  people  after 
another  was  falling  before  the  ruthless  might  of  despotic  conquerors. 
Ahmys,  after  every  fall,  came  the  haunting  refrain — ^Fifth 
Columnists — Quislings — Saboteurs.  Over  and  over  again  the 
world  saw  the  same  disheartening  spectacle — the  inn^  structure  of 
a  nation  cunningly  picked  to  pieces  at  every  weak  spot  before  that 
nation  was  pushed  down  in  a  heap  by  the  aggressor's  forces. 

It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  in  the  New  World,  too,  doubts 
b^gan  to  arise,  and  men  began  to  question:  Could  foreign  agents 
create  discord  in  our  lai«l,  too?  Could  our  eoontry,  too,  be 
weakened  by  internal  dissension? 

Certainly  if  such  danger  ed^ed,  no  one  would  pielteod  that  it 
would  be  entered  solely  in  our  foreign-born  population — European 
natitms  widi  scarcely  any  alien  population  had  demonstrated  that 
fact  all  too  well.  Yet  it  was  equally  true  that  parts  of  our  alien 
population  migltf  constitute  one  focal  point  of  danger.  Certainly 
it  was  only  &e  part  of  prudence  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the 
situation. 

h  was  lately  with  this  m  mind  that  Congress  in  1940  passed 

the  Alien  Registration  Act.  This  Act  provided  for  the  registration 
of  all  aliCTs  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories,  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  considerable  data  about  each  one. 
.  The  information  thus  obtained  fumiahed  us  with  the  most  com- 
prehensive data  we  had  ever  had  about  our  alien  population. 
Fzf»n  the  data  eettain  salieitf  facts  stood  out.   Perhaps  the  most 
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outstanding  was  the  size  of  ^  aliai  peup.  We  had  estimated 
a  possible  3,500,000  aliens;  we  were  astounded  when  the  figure 
was  nearer  5,000,000.  Five  milUon  noncitizens!  The  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  eleven  states,  Arizona,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshiie,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  hardly  exceeds  five  miUion  people. 

Almost  ime  million  of  the  noncitizens  could  not  read  or  write. 
This  was  evidenced  by  the  fad  Aat  Aey  tiie  legistratiiiii 

sdiedules  with  crosses,  thereby  indicating  that  they  could  not  write 
even  their  own  names,  if  the  test  of  literacy  had  be«i  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  read  and  understand  a  paragraph  of  easy  prose, 
or  to  write  a  simple  paxagiaph,  the  number  classed  as  illiterate 
would,  of  course,  have  been  several  times  as  high. 

Preliminary  tabulations  showed  the  median  age  of  the  noncitizens 
to  be  49.2  years,  which  is  approximately  20  years  above  the  median 
age  of  our  total  population.  Something  like  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  the  great  majority  of  immigrants  came  to  Amenca 
before  1924,  after  which  immigration  was  greatly  restricted. 

Of  the  total  group,  those  who  w«e  illiterate  had  a  median  age 
of  60  years.  Ninety-one  and  five-tenths  percent  of  this  smalls 
group  were  over  45  years  of  age,  and  92  percent  of  them  arrived  in 
this  country  before  1924. 

Do  not  diese  figures  indicate  a  dangerous  neglect  of  citizenship 
education?  When  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  do  not  read  or 
write  have  been  with  us  more  than  20  years,  we  can  hardly  plead 
lack  of  opportunity  to  modify  this  condition!  Not  that  citizenship 
is  synonymous  with  literacy;  many  a  fine  contributor  to  American 
life  has  been  completely  unlettered,  just  as  many  an  educated  man 
has  been  a  rascal.  Nevertheless,  probably  no  one  thing  could  do 
more  to  cut  one  g£E  from  the  stream  of  American  life  than  failing 
to  read  our  language. 

If  ai^  one  thing  could,  it  would  almost  surely  be  lack  of  ability 
to  speak  or  understand  English.  The  tabulations  of  the  alien 
registration  do  not  show  how  many  of  the  noncitizens  suffer  this 
lack,  but  the  number  is  large.  This  fact  has  far-reaching  resulte. 
For  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not  learn  English  tends  to  remain 
isolated  from  the  community  activities  of  the  New  World  and  is 
literally  forced  to  cling  to  Old-World  customs  and  ideas. 
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Failure  to  learn  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  our 
language  is  tied  up  very  closely  with  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  iiBinigxants  afl^  they  have  settled  in  ikis  coimtry.  If  all 
of  them  were  somehow  spread  evenly  over  the  country,  they  would 
perforce  be  amalgamated  abaost  antomatieally  to  a  large  degree, 
for  they  simply  could  not  carry  on  a  normal  economic  and  social 
life  with  other  memb^  of  the  ecMnmHiiity  until  they  luuMeanied 
English.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  immigrants  have 
gathered  into  the  great  industrial  centers  and  settled  in  distiiets  in* 
habited  by  their  own  nationalities.  As  a  result  35  States  have 
less  than  14  percent  of  the  total  alien  population  while  the  remain'^ 
ing  13  States  have  mxxee  tiiaQ  86  percent,  distributed  (aeeording 
to  preliminary  figures)  as  follows: 

Number  of  total 

New  York   1,212,600  25.7 

California  ^  _     526, 927         U.  1 

Pennsylvania   351^  4OO  7, 6 

Massachusetts  356,028  7.5 

Illinois  319^  300  ^7 

Michigan  _   290, 730  6. 1 

New  Jersey  .   270,973  5.7 

Texas  ^   204, 450  4. 3 

Ohio  ,  .  ^   196,214  4.1 

Connecticut   152,600  3.2 

Washington   82,644  L7 

Wisconsin  .  ...  .  ,  _J      ,2^588         •  L5 

Minnesota  .   sS,5M  1.2 

The  problem  is  thus  seen  to  be  primarily  one  of  large  populalioil 
colters,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York  with  its  1,212,600  alien  popu- 
lation  and  California  with  its  half  million.  However,  although  it 
is  less  spectacular,  the  same  tendency  to  gather  into  national  centers 
is  apparent  also  in  the  less  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  agricultural  areas  there  are  viUagea  aad  em  ooBsiden^ 
areas  inhabited  almost  solidly  by  the  members  of  one  group.  This 
grouping  is,  of  course,  perfectly  natural;  if  we  ouim^vm  wmto 
emigrate  to  some  strange  country,  we  would  feel  most  at  ease 
among  others  from  America.  Furthermore,  the  grouping  has  mmy 
values  in  helping  the  immigrant  become  adjusted  to  life  in  America. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  tl^at  it  constitutes  a^riou^i  p«obl«l» 
in  the  AmericanizatioB  process. 
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In  number,  the  Italians  bead  the  list  of  noncitizens,  but  practicaUy 
every  part  of  the  world  is  represented.  Preliminary  figures  reveal 
the  foUowing  information  in  regard  to  country  of  origin,  number 
of  noncitizens,  and  the  percent  eadi  group  is  of  the  total  alien 
population. 

Percent 

^  Number  oj  total 

cm</«*4fc   695  363  14.1 

lU^j-  '   448,012  9.1 

Cfeiiwtt     9_  0 

WinA^  — .  —   __  416,893  8.4 

Moooo  r   ___  366^  842  7. 4 

Roadi   3j4^^j5  6.4 

Gmmm--  —   .    291,593  5.9 

Gx«tBnUm   ...  191,594  3.9 

V^^^'Zll  "   -  158.249  3.2 

WAFieeSttte-   ii6,696  2.4 

Hungary-   "^.'..r  102, 178  2.1 

^"^^  """         "   94,510  1.9 

Aurtna-Hungary   ^  ^^^^^ 

Japan—   "   ,      335  j  g 

Uthuama   j  7 

Philippine  Islands.  ""'31'  83,'393  1.  7 

^^^^  ^-^ 

Anyone  who  is  accustomed  to  thinking  of  immigration  purely  ni 
terms  of  European  backgrounds  may  weU  consider  the  size  of  the 

Mexican  and  Canadian  groups. 

Out  of  these  many  diverse  nationalities,  Americans  are  made. 
We  wmU  them  to  be  real  Americans,  active  participants  in  our 
national  life,  sharing  bodi  ite  privileges  and  its  responsibilities 
We  want  them  to  be  happy  in  the  memory  of  their  native  lands,  and 
we  want  Aem  to  be  among  people  they  enjoy;  but  we  do  not  want 
any  groups  to  become  so  bound  up  in  their  little  Italys,  their  little 
Boliemias,  their  French  Quarters,  or  their  ghettos,  that  diey  lose 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  they  are  now  part  of  a  great  new  country 
and  should  prepare  themselves  for  citizenship.    If  they  do  forget 
or  have  forgotten  it,  the  fault  is  by  no  means  wholly  theirs.  Citizen- 
ship  education  is  needed  to  aid  these  persons  in  becoming  steadily 
better  Americans;  to  Aem  and  to  our  Nation  alike  it  is  good  that 
they  be  given  every  opportunity  to  become  intelligent  and  respcm- 
sible  dtizens. 
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THE  STORY  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 

Very  often,  in  planning  for  the  future,  what  we  need  most  is 
understanding  of  the  past  and  pres^  In  the  case  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization,  with  all  their  complexities  of  law  and 
administration,  anything  like  a  comply  background  of  history 
would  require  long  and  technical  study.  Luckily,  we  do  not  need 
such  a  technical  knowledge.  And  perhaps,  even  in  a  brief  study, 
we  can  get  the  "feel"  of  the  story.  Mofi*  important,  let  us  try  to 
see  the  factors  that  have  influenced  men's  thinlcing  about  these 
matters,  the  great  swings  in  puUie  opinion,  the  restdtant  patterns 
of  legislation  and  administration,  and  the  slow  crystallization  of 
f eding  and  bade  policy  down  to  our  day. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
one  of  the  "grievances"  cited  against  the  King  was: 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  Statra; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration 
hither  ... 

The  basic  attitude  revealed  in  this  complaint — ^a  desire  to  encourage 
immigration — ^may  well  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  predominant 
sentiment  throughout  all  our  early  history  and  even  down  to  fairly 
recent  times. 

Immigration 

There  had  been  some  little  uneasiness  about  immigration  even 
in  colonial  times,  mostly  on  nationalistic  or  religious  grounds. 
The  £nglish  colonies  had  some  fears  that  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  might  become  so  Germanized  as  to  be  essentially  a 
foreign  State.  And  in  1643,  after  Roger  Williams'  settlement  in 
Rhode  Island  had  had  a  few  years  to  attract  others  who  liked  his 
plan,  it  was  excluded  from  a  league  of  the  other  colonies  in  that 
area  because  its  inhabitants  were  "tumultuous"  and  "schismatic." 
Much  later  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  a  satirical  proposal  to  pay 
America's  debts  to  England  in  kind  by  shipping  back  a  few  boat- 
loads  of  convicts  and  ne'er-do-wells  such  as  England  had  been  dump- 
ing into  the  colonies.  Some  States  v«ry  early  prohibited  the 
oitrance  of  the  more  obviously  undesirable  inunigrants. 
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But  ^atever  twinges  of  doubt  Americans  may  sometimes  have 

had  during  colonial  days  and  for  a  few  decades  after  the  Revolu- 
tkm  about  some  qualities  of  the  newoomers,  diey  never  doubted 
that  immigration  as  such  was  an  economic  necessity  and  all  in 
aU  a  great  boon  to  the  Nation.  Thus  the  first  naturalization  law 
passed  in  1790  was  clearly  designed  to  encourage  immigratieii  and 
naturalization.  It  set  no  limitations  upon  naturalization  beyond 
specifying  "any  alien  being  a  free  yMte  pmm,"  and  it  set  the 
residence  requirement  at  only  two  years.  This  was  temporarily 
upset  by  the  violeitf  wave  of  feeling  which  found  ^ression  in 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  in  1798,  when  the  residence  require- 
ment wa«  raised  to  14  years.  But  this  wave  soon  subsided ;  in  18Q2 
the  requirement  was  lowered  to  five  years,  where  it  has  been  ewt 
since* 

Subsequently,  for  a  long  time,  the  vdiole  pattern  of  Federal 
actions  showed  an  underlying  friendliness  toward  immigration. 
Thus,  beginning  in  1819,  we  have  a  series  of  enactaieDls  (not  voy 
effective  in  application)  to  ease  the  inmiigranis*  passage  from 
Europe  by  prohibiting  crowding  on  vessels,  specifying  minimum 
standards  of  food  on  shipboard,  etc.  In  1854  the  Act  of  Congress 
organising  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  gave  the  right 
of  suffrage  and  holding  office  to  aliens  who  had  declared  their  in- 
tentioii  to  become  citizens  and  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution. In  1856  the  Democratic  Party's  ^a£Eonn  referred 
proudly  to  America  as  the  "Asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation."  In  18^  the  Homestead  Act  pxovided  that  aliens  who  had 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  were  eligible  to  tiB  bene- 
fits. Two  years  later,  in  die  face  of  a  labor  shortage.  Congress 
for  a  short  time  legalized  contracts  made  in  fordgn  couirtries  where- 
by IsiniigKants  pledged  Aeir  wages  for  not  more  than  a  year  after 
their  arrival  here  in  payment  for  their  tran^rtation.  And  a  com- 
mittee on  i^culture  considering  the  enactment  of  suitable  laws  . . . 
"for  Ae  iiicouragement  and  Protection  of  For^gn  famm^rante . . 
having  listed  two  other  factors  of  the  growth  of  the  Nation,  listed 
as  die  third: 

...  the  addition  to  and  absorption  into  our  population  of  a 
large  number  annually  of  immigrants,  whose  labor  adds  to 
smn  it — » 
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our  annual  production  an  amount  increasing  at  a  compound 
ratio,  and  not  to  be  computed  by  numbers.  The  advaptages 
which  have  accrued  heretofore  from  immigration  can  scarcely 
be  computedL 

However,  it  must  be  said  that  the  total  feeling  about  immigration 
was  not  80  idyllic  as  all  this  m^  indiei^  However  j^eauog 
the  vision  of  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  all  the 
earth  mi^  be  to  the  orators  of  Guigress  and  of  distant  patriotic 
rallies,  the  people  of  New  York  City  and  otiber  ports  of  entry  had 
more  "practical"  feelings  as  they  watched  immigrant  ships  disgorge 
tiie  crimhuds,  the  incompet^its,  aiid  the  diseased  p^WBS  fli^^ 
passed  on  to  us  with  the  encouragement  or  actual  aid  of  foreign 
govezomenlB.  As  a  lesalt,  moat  <^  the  States  whieli  leeeived  much 
direct  immigration  passed  laws  dealing  with  the  immigration  of  such 
groups  as  luaaties,  idiots^  oenvicted  criminals,  and  in  gmeral  those 
who  were  likely  to  become  public  charges. 

Furth^more,  there  was  always  a  certain  amount  of  anti-alien 
feeling  and  at  times  it  flared  up  viol«itly.  Tliis  was  notieeable 
briefly  in  the  period  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  when  the 
government  had  a  bad  case  of  *Wrves."  But  it  was  much  mwe 
important  during  approximately  the  two  decades  before  the  Civil 
War.  Then  ^  ''Nativists"  md  t0  a  laigor  degree  the  "Know 
Nothings"  built  political  movements  of  some  importance  on  anti- 
alien  semknente.  Membership  in  the  Know  Nothing  Party  was 
limited  to  persons  whose  families  had  been  two  generations  in 
America.  However,  the  Know  Nothing  Party  was  at  least  as  much 
an  anti-Cadiolic  movement  as  it  was  anti-alien. 

The  two  movements  happened  to  coincide  in  the  IS^O's  because 
the  first  really  great  wave  ol  immigration  had  b^un  jurt  a  few 
years  before,  in  1846,  as  a  result  of  the  potato  crop  failures  in 
Ireland.  The  Irishj  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
had  so  different  a  mode  of  life  from  the  traditional  American  of 
Uiat  day  that  they  were  sii^ed  out  for  a  -  good  deal  of  attrition. 
The  sign,  "Help  Wanted ;  No  Irish  Need  Apply,"  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  reaction.  Furthermore,  the  Irish  themselves,  blaming 
^ir  hardships  in  the  old  country  on  their  English  landlords  ami 
^ulers,  contributed  ^o  great  loye  for  Anglo-3axon  institutions. 
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Until  this  first  great  Irish  migration,  immigration  to  America 
had  been  only  moderate  in  extent.  It  is  estimated  that  slightly  ovei 
a  quarter  million  immigrants  came  to  America  from  1790  to  1820. 
And  the  records,  which  me  begun  in  the  latter  year,  show  only 
three-fourths  of  a  million  from  1821  to  1840.  But  the  next  decade 
biou|^  neaily  one  and  three^inart^  millions,  and  the  decade  oi 
the  1850's  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions.  Almost  inunediately 
alter  ^  big  wave  of  Irish  immigration  came  a  similar  wave  from 
Germany,  set  in  motion  by  the  political  disturbances  of  1848. 

During  the  '60's  and  '70's  immigration  flowed  along  about  aa 
before,  bringing  in  between  two  and  three  million  persons  per 
decade.  But,  in  the  decade  from  1881  to  1890  it  suddenly  shol 
up  to  5,246,613.  During  this  decade  another  change  also  took 
place.  Political  conditions  had  become  stabilized  in  Northern  and 
Western  Europe  and  an  industrial  expansion  was  taking  place  there ; 
consequently  immigration  from  that  area  was  less  marked.  At  die 
same  time  immigration  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  (often 
called  the  **new*'  immigration)  was  increasing.  During  the 
1880's,  for  the  first  time,  this  "new"  immigration  exceeded 
the  old — a  tend«icy  which  was  to  continue  until  finally  the  quota 
laws  prevented  it. 

In  ^e  1880*8  another  significant  item  also  appears.  Until  th^ 
regulation  of  immigration — ^to  the  extent  that  there  was  any  regu. 
lation — had  been  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  the  States.  In  1875 
Congress  had  passed  a  law  dealing  in  a.  very  limited  way  with 
immigi'ation.  In  1876  a  Supreme  Court  decision  nullified  a  great 
deal  of  existing  State  legislation  and  left  the  country  with  almost 
no  regulation.  Finally,  in  1882,  Congress  passed  the  first  general 
law  on  immigration.  It  provided  for  the  exclusion  and  r^um  of 
idiots,  lunatics,  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges,  and  con- 
vids  (political  offenders  excepted).  It  imposed  a  head  tax,  pay- 
able by  the  carrier,  of  fifty  cents  per  immigrant,  the  money  thus 
collected  to  constitute  an  "immigrant  fund"  to  be  used  for  adminis- 
tration and  for  needy  immigrants.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  diarged  with  "supervision  over  the  business  of  immigration," 
and  to  that  end  was  empowered  to  delate  die  local  adminifitzali(m 
of  the  law  to  State  authorities. 
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Two  thiugis  are  notewoiihy  about  this  law: 

1.  Important  laws  are  generally  the  outgrowth  of  a  trend  of 

tkinlci*^-  IMs  ooc  nuty  be  considered  symptomatic  of 
a  certain  increasing  recognition  of  immigratioii  as  a 
national  problem. 

2.  The  law  was  concerned  not  at  all  witib  restriction  of  die 

total  number  of  immigrants,  but  only  with  selection. 
It  was  a  negative  sort  of  selection,  {A  that,  designed  <Hily 
to  keep  out  the  more  obviously  undesirable  groups. 

The  law  of  1882  marks  a  turning  point.  From  that  point  for- 
ward, sentiment  and  legislation  crystalized  at  a  quickening  rate. 
Great  forces  were  at  work.  The  last  frontiers  of  free  land  were 
filling  at  an  amazing  rate.  The  tremendous  industrial  expansion 
was  creating  an  unprecedoited  dmiand  for  unskilled  labor,  and 
the  managers  of  industry  were  happy  at  the  sight  of  a  steady  flow 
of  ^'cbeap"  foreign  labor.  But  labor,  increasingly  organized  and 
articulate,  was  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  "cheap" 
labor  as  a  competitor  aidi  a  hindrance  in  the  struggle  for  better 
working  conditions.  By  1911,  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
missicm  was  reporting  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor  in  industry 
and  recommending  some  restriction  of  immigration  of  that  class. 
Furthermore — just  as  the  native  Americans  had  sometimes  looked 
aakanoe  at  the  Irish  and  German  newconk"«r8  of  1850 — so  now 
these  "Nordics"  worried  a  bit  about  the  "new"  immigrants  from 
Italy  and  Poland  and  all  the  South  and  East  of  Europe.  , 

Yet  we  must  not  exaggerate  any  troubled  feelings  there  may 
have  be^  in  those  days.  This  was  ihe  America  that  had  just  come 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  into  the  ranks  of  the  great  world  powers. 
She  had  just  come,  too,  from  hard  times  into  the  era  of  the  full 
dinner  pail.  It  was  the  supreme  moment  of  free  enterprise  in 
America.  Life  might  be  a  bit  "raw,"  housii^  might  be  deplorable, 
and  die  conditions  of  labor  hard;  but  that  was  all  temporary;  a 
hard-woridng  man  could  rise,  so  men  believed,  to  better  things. 
It  was  a, lime  of  proqierity,  but  more  dian  that  a  time  of  confidoice 
and  hope. 
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As  for  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  bom,  why  America  was  llie 
great  "melting  pot"  and,  given  time,  those  who  came  here  would 
become  good  Americans,  surely  enough. 

The  Fust  World  War  shattered  that  dream — of  that,  more  later. 
In  the  meantime,  a  new  principle  was  being  built  into  onr  immigra- 
tion policy— the  principle  of  restriction.  Just  why  it  took  form 
when  it  did  would  be  difficult  to  cakulate,  for  many  factors  entered 
in.  As  we  have  seen,  restriction  was  recommended  in  die  Com- 
mission's report  in  1911,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  over- 
supply  of  unskilled  labor.  But  this  economic  argument  was  by 
no  means  Ae  only  inauendng  factor.  Certamly  the  lack  of  unity 
of  sentiment  which  the  war  disclosed  raised  grave  fears  in  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  men  about  the  problem  of  assimilation.  Then,  too, 
there  was  Ae  natural  feeling  that  the  ooantry  was  "filling  up"  and 
coulct  no  longer  accommodate  great  numbers.  Underneath  all 
Ais,  difficult  to  assess,  was  a  certain  distrust  by  the  older  groups 
of  the  "new"  elements  of  the  immigrating  population. 

At  any  rate,  the  first  restrictive  measure,  a  literacy  test,  was 
applied  in  1917.  The  test  required  the  immigrant  to  read  a  para- 
graph in  his  own  language,  and  it  was  provided  diat  he  could  be 
required  to  explam  its  meaning.  (Tliis  could  also  be  ooooeived, 
<^  course,  as  a  selective  measure,  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it 
was  designed  largely  to  limit  the  over-all  numbers.)  During  the 
war  years  there  was  little  immigration.  But  the  great  surge  im- 
mediately afterward  showed  not  only  that  the  literacy  test  as  a 
restrictive  measure  was  a  failure,  but  also  Aat  the  chaotic  eonditioiis 
in  Europe  woidd  drive  great  numbers  to  America. 

The  result  was  numerical  limitation  by  a  quota  system.  This 
was  first  put  into  e£Eea  by  the  temporary  law  of  1921,  which  lunited 
annual  immigration  of  persons  bom  in  any  fonn^i  land  to  three 
percent  of  the  persons  from  that  land  in  our  country  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1910.  This  limited  total  quota  immigration  (there 
were — ^and  are — ^many  non-quota  sources)  to  something  over  Aree 
hundred  and  fiity  tkonsand  per  year.  It  greatly  restricted  immigra- 
tion from  the  "new"  areas,  but  did  not  constitute  any  actoal  limi* 
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tatiou  below  then  current  ratcis  of  imnugraUou  from  the  older 
scHUoes  in  Nortfaem  and  We^ieni  Europe. 

This  law,  which  was  somewhat  experimental  in  nature,  was  re- 
newed ia  1922,  expiied  in  1924,  and  m»  re|daoed  m  year  by 
the  permanent  quota  law.  For  the  period  immediately  after  1924, 
this  cut  annual  immigration  of  those  botn  in  any  couirtry  to  two 
percent  of  the  number  of  that  nationality  shown  in  our  country  by 
die  census  of  1890.  The  total  quota  was  thus  reduced  to  164,667, 
and  -about  80  percent  of  it  was  allocated  to  the  nations  of  Northern 
and  Western  Europe* 

However,  the  pennant  policy  laid  dovm  in  the  law  of  1924 
was  somewhat  different.  It  set  the  total  quota  immigration  at 
150,000,  and  reqaired  &e  various  m^ienal  quotas  to  be  adjusted 
to  this  total.  The  part  of  the  quota  to  be  allocated  to  each  nation 
was  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  proportional  oontri- 
btttion  of  that  nation  to  this  Nation's  population  by  1920.  In  other 
words,  it  proposed  to  permit  each  quota  country  to  contribute  to' 
our  national  stock  in  the  future  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  had 
altogether  contributed  in  the  past. 

(tt>viously,  the  d^rmmati(«  of  d^  various  quotas  was  an  intri* 
cate  problem,  one  which  could  never  be  worked  out  with  complete 
m^h^Datical  accuracy.  Quotas  were  estafaliilMKi  and  the  ^rst^ 
went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1929. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  study  the  details  of  immigration 
laws,  but  only  to  see  the  broad  sweep  of  the  development  of  present 
policy.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attentioa  to  the  fact 
diat  quota  immigration  is  not  the  whole  of  immigration.  Certain 
groups,  such  as  wives  and  minor  children  of  United  States  citizens, 
mmisters  of  religion  and  professors  of  colleges,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  lawfully  resident  aliens  returning  after  a 
leiiiporary  visit  abroad,  are  M  txk^yetit  to  quota  rmtrietions. 

Furthermore,  the  quotas  do  not  apply  at  all  to  countries  in  this 
hemisph^w — Canada,  Mexaoo,  Central  and  South  America,  and  a 
number  of  islands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  in  certain  years, 
one  result  of  restriclion  of  European  immigration  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  immigration  from  our  neighboring  countries,  eqiecially 
of  laborers  from  Mexico. 
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NawaUzation 

Many  of  us  have  grown  accustomed  to  saying  "immigration  and 
naturalization"  in  one  breath.  Yet,  though  the  two  are  in  many 
ways  related,  diey  are  quite  different  matters.  Hius  far  we  have 
betm  talking  mainly  about  immigration.  Now  let  us  go  back  just 
briefly  to  see  what  America  has  felt  and  thou^t  and  done  about 
naturalization. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  colonies  protested  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  the  King  was  retarding  immigration  by  ob- 
structing the  naturalization  of  foreigners.  As  the  colonies  became 
States,  they  moved  to  correct  the  condition,  and  by  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  six  of  them  had  their  own  naturalization 
laws.  The  Constitution  provided  that  Congress  should  have  power 
**to  ffftfibliah  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization." 

We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  framers  of  the 
first  law  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  to  encourage 
immigration.  As  passed  by  die  first  Congress,  in  1790,  it  provided 
that  a  free  white  alien,  after  residing  within  the  limits  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  two  years,  one  year  of 
which  should  be  in  a  particular  State,  could  be  admitted  to  citizra- 
ship  by  any  common-law  court  of  record,  provided  he  was  of  good 
moral  character  and  took  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  His 
naturalization  also  made  his  minor  children  citizens. 

The  second  naturalization  law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1795, 
laid  down  the  principles  of  naturalization  which  obtain  today.  It 
required  that  an  alien,  to  be  admitted  as  a  citiz«ai  of  the  United 
States,  must  forswear  allegiance  to  every  other  sovereignty;  must 
have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years  and  in  the 
State  where  application  was  made  for  one  year  before  his  naturali- 
zation; and  must  have  been  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and,  if  of  an 
order  of  nobiliy,  make  express  renunciation  of  his  tide.  His 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  must  have  been  made 
at  least  three  years  (the  present  law  is  two  years)  bdorc  admission 
to  citizenship.  In  addition  there  were  special  provisions  referring 
to  persons  ^en  living  in  the  United  States. 
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This  was  followed  in  1798,  under  President  John  Adams,  by  the 
most  severe  naturalizatioii  law  evtsr  passed  in  this  country,  whidb 
was  a  part  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws.  It,  in  tuni,  was  repealed  in  1802  at  the  behest  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  chief  features  of  the  law  of  1795  were 
re-enacted,  with  only  a  few  added  specifications  as  to  procedure  and 
administration.  This  act  was  the  main  source  from  which  derived 
the  system  of  naturalization  in  force  for  a  period  of  104  years. 

Even  at  the  end  of  that  period,  in  1906,  die  change  was  primarily 
in  administration  and  procedure;  there  was  no  real  change  in  the 
oonc^t  of  naturalization.  From  1802  to  1906,  thoi^  naturaliza- 
tion had  been  carried  on  under  Federal  law,  its  administration  had 
been  left  almost  wholly  without  Federal  regulation  or  supervision. 
With  no  central  establishment  to  maintain  uniformity  or  keep 
records,  great  diversity  of  practice  as  well  as  great  abuses  sprang 
up.  Fraudulent  naturalizations  grew  in  number.  In  connecticm 
with  some  elections  great  numbers  of  aliens  were  naturalized  for 
political  purposes.  For  instance,  it  is  believed  that  over  58,000 
fraudulent  naturalizations  were  granted  in  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  1868. 

Furthermore,  since  each  court  administered  the  law  as  it  saw 
fit,  and  maintained  its  own  records,  there  was  great  variance  in 
standards  of  naturalization,  in  the  certificates  issued,  and.  in  the 
method  of  keeping  records.  Some  new  citizens  received  small  plaia 
certificates,  while  others  were  given  large,  beautifully  embellished 
documents  evidently  designed  to  be  framed  and  displayed.  The 
diversity  was  so  great  lliat  European  officials  could  sometimes 
scarcely  believe  all  the  different  forms  represented  the  same  thing. 
Furthermore,  the  court  records  wiwe  often  so  badly  kept  that  many 
naturalized  citizens  were  later .  hard,  put  to.  it  to  prove  their 
citizenship.  . ,     •  . 

For  all  this  the  law  of.  1906  substituted  a  unified  system.  It 
broadened  the  Bureaw  o£  Immigration  established  in  1891  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  and  charged  it  with  supervision  .of  aU  matters 
relating  to  nt^ralization.  The  administrative  organization  has 
since  leen  modified  several  times.  ^  In  1909  the  Division  of 
Naturalizatioii  was  matle  a  s^puate  unit.   In  1913,  vdiai  dwnnr 
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DefMUtmenl  of  Labor  was  created,  two  separate  organizations— a 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  a  Bureau  of  NalnralizatioB-^nrere  set 
up  with  it.  The  two  Bureaus  were  again  consolidated  by  executive 
order  in  1933  into  Ae  present  "Immifpration  and  Naturalization 
Service,"  which  was  transferred  from  die  Deparlnifflit  of  Labor  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  1940. 

The  law  of  1906  made  other  important  changes.  It  limited 
naturalization  proceedings  to  coiurta  having  highest  original  juris- 
diction. It  provided  for  the  filing  of  duplicates  of  all  naturaliza- 
ti<»i  papers  in  the  central  agency.  It  also  required  that  no  petition 
be  heard  until  at  least  90  days  after  filing,  and  then  only  <hi  a 
day  fixed  by  rule  of  court  for  the  hearing  of  naturalization  cases. 
This  accomplished  two  fundamental  purposes  by  pennilting  the 
Federal  Government  to  investigate  the  merits  of  petitions  for 
naturalization  before  the  final  hearing  and  by  i^orming  the  public 
in  general  and  the  Government  when  naturalization  matters  are  to 

be  taken  up  in  court. 

Blany  more  details  could  be  added  about  the  1906  law  and  the 
many  provisions  added  since,  but  perhaps  this  discussion,  incomplete 
as  it  is,  already  represents  an  overemphasis  on  die  laws  regarding 
naturalization.  Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  study  the  many 
tedmicalities  on  the  legal  side,  but  to  understand  die  system  in 
general  and  the  basic  ideas  which  have  influenced  legislation  and 
administration  down  to  onr  times. 

Noteworthy  is  the  very  stability  of  our  concept  of  naturalization. 
Procedure  and  enforcement  have  been  "tightened  up"  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  with  any  purpose  of  making  legitimate  naturaliza* 
tion  more  difficult  for  the  noncitizen.  In  fact,  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  "tightening  up"  process  has  been  for 
the  benefit  and  safety  of  the  new  citizen,  giving  him  an  assurance 
whidb  he  was  never  able  to  feel  in  the  fM,  looser  system. 

But  though  our  concept  of  the  legal  process  of  naturalization  has 
remained  very  mudi  the  same,  our  thinking  has  changed  very  con- 
siderably in  regard  to  the  broader  process  whidi  we  may  call 
"Americanization."  It  has,  of  course,  always  been  recognized  tiiat 
the  granting  of  citizenship  papers  does  not  of  itself  make  a  man  a 
good  citizen,  as  well  as  that  the  lack  of  such  papers  does  not  keep  a 
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man  from  being  a  wery  fiae  Bomber  of  our  aoiaetj.   It  is  no  new 

discovery  that  an  immigrant's  complete  adjustment  in  the  American 
way  of  life  and  tliougbt  is  a  long,  slow  process,  whieh  must  fpxm 
naturally  out  of  rich  participation  in  the  American  community. 

But  we  are  no  longer  so  complacent  about  Americanization  as 
we  once  were;  the  stresses  and  irtrains  of  ike  last  twraty-five  years 
have  shown  up  too  many  grave  weaknesses  for  that.  Hie  Nation 
of  the  eentury  bdbre  1914  felt  little  reason  to  question  the  rugged 
unity  of  its  citizenry  and  their  ability  to  (^arry  through  to  the  goals 
of  thu  our  demo&cs^cy.  But  the  World  War  threw  a  seaxe  into 
the  country.  By  the  flashes  of  guns  in  Belgium  and  France  it  saw 
as  if  for  the  first  time  an  Ammca  of  divided  loyalties,  confused 
idealogies,  unassimilated  colonies  of  every  nationality.  Perhaps 
it  exaggerated  what  it  saw,  for  its  reaction  seems  to  have  contained 
much  that  was  near  hyst^a. 

Postwar  prosperity  lulled  the  newly  roused  fears,  but  never 
wholly  removed  them.  And  the  great  depression  renewed  Uie 
stresses  and  strains  with  all  the  severity  of  a  war.  Its  complex 
problems  dfananded  of  the  whole  populatieoi  not  only  national  unity 
and  patriotism,  but  a  clearer  vision  of  democratic  goals,  and  ability 
to  join  in  the  democratic  way  of  achieving  them. 

Then  came  World  War  II — the  supreme  test  of  citizenry  esvery- 
where  on  the  earth.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  nations  saw  every 
Raw  and  cleavage  in  their  imier  ^ructure  ruthlessly  and  acim- 
tifically  exploited  by  propaganda  and  the  fifth  column.  Even  old 
lands,  united  for  cenbiries  by  a  homogenous  populatum^  fell  victim 
to  internal  dissension.  How  should  it  be,  then,  within  this  new 
Nati<m,  with  its  miUiims  drawn  imm  sdl  the  warring  powers? 

Yet  in  these  dangerous  latter  years  there  was  almost  no  anti-alien 
hysteria — and  that  fact  stands  as  a  tribi^  to  our  greater  experience 
and  maturity.  The  first  World  War  caught  us  oif  guard,  and  our 
reactions  were  the  reactions  of  shock.  But  when  the  severer  crisis 
came,  we  were  more  like  a  physician  in  ibe  presmce  of  a  serious 
illness,  not  at  all  inclined  to  minimise  the  dang»,  but  competent 
to  do  something  about  it 

One  factor  of  our  new  poise  and  competence  was  the  growth  of 
dtizemBMp  eduei^liiHi.   In  1914^  nrhsn  the  United  States  Bureim 
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of  Education  made  a  study  of  "Immigrant  Education,"  it  found 
almost  nodiing  but  a  few  scattered  local  provinons.  There  was 
State  legislation  only  in  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  Six  years 
lat«,  undsr  the  intact  of  the  World  War,  27  States  had  adopted 
legislation.    And  by  1927,  five  more  had  done  so. 

The  first  wartime  attempts  at  citizenship  education  naturally 
had  their  weaknesses.  Motivated  a  good  deal  by  fear  of  the  alien 
tad  a  desire  to  make  him  a  "safe"  citizen,  they  often  placed  too 
great  a  pramam  on  hu  conlonnity  to  Amcaican  ways.  They  did 
not  suflGiciently  recognize  the  value  of  the  immigrant's  potential  con- 
tributioB  to.Anmca,  of  the  fine  <pialitie8  of  his  folkways,  of  the 
mind  set  toward  genuine  democracy  he  brou^t  from  his  experience 
in  kofl  old  country.  Rather,  there  was  considerable  desire  to  do 
away  with  all  things  "foreign" — in  the  press,  the  language,  in 
some  exaggerated  cases  even  the  accustomed  food  and  clothmg. 

But  as  experience  in  this  sort  of  educatioit  grew  and  the  pressoie 
of  wartime  sentiment  subsided,  there  grew  a  broader,  richer  concept 
of  educaton  for  citizorahip.  Educators  had  known  that  historically 
in  many  countries  attempts  to  assimilate  a  foreign-language  group 
by  anything  «^«Jci«g  of  wpfnession  or  coercum  had  always  failed, 
had  only  built  resistance.  But  now,  in  daily  contact  with  the 
foreign  bom,. they  came  to  understand  their  problems  and  feelings; 
dial  ie  great  majority  who  had  not  been  assimilated  into  the  Ameri- 
can community  had  not  failed  by  their  own  deliberate  desire;  that 
they  wanted  to  be  good  Americans;  diet  they  sensed  the  vocational 
and  other  advantages  of  speaking  and  reading  English  well;  that 
vdiat  they  needed  primarily  was  edHeational  opportunity. 

With  ie  coming  of  the  Federal  unemployment  relief  programs, 
that  educational  opportunity  was  greatly  expanded.  In  thousands 
of  communities  where  funds  for  adult  citizenship  education  had 
beoi  scarce  or  wholly  lacking,  unemployed  teachers  were  set  to 
work.  Public  schools,  diurches,  and  other  sponsoring  agencies 
offered  their  facilities  and  cooperation.  A  great  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  citizenship  educaliim  grew  up  alongside  tbe  old^  public 

school  programs. 

Other  influences,  toq,  were  combining  to  further  this  sort  of 
education.    Better  text  materials  were  becoming  available,  ma- 
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terials  designed  for  readers  of  limited  ability.   Patriotic  organim- 

tions  were  publishing  some  such  material;  the  first  sections  of  the 
newly  authorised  Federal  Textbook  on  Citixenahip  ireie  issued; 
and  the  Work  Projects  Administration  and  public  school  teaching 
staffs  continued  steadily  writing  and  exprarimeBting  with  new  books 
and  pamphlets.  Year  by  year  the  whole  concept  of  citizenship 
education  was  growing  xidiex,  its  method  better  defined. 

This,  then,  was  the  scene  when  the  crisis  of  approadiing  war 
again  came  to  America  in  1941.  The  alien  registration  of  January, 
1941,  had  ^own  in  dramatic  form  a  great  probl«n.  The  experi- 
ence of  twenty-five  years  and  more  had  developed  great  educational 
resources  to  help  solve  tkat  problem. 

To  unite  the  forces  of  all  these  resources,  the  National  Citizenship 
Education  Program  was  established  in  1941.  It  was  built  directly 
upon  the  cooperation  of  three  agencies  at  work  in  this  field  at  that 
time — the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  the  public  schools  as  rq)res«ited  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Work  Projects 
Admimstrati<m.  It  was  designed  also  to  utilise  and  coordinate 
Ae  services  of  other  interested  groups,  patriotic  organizations,  and 
indiridual  TOlunteeis. 

Since  this  time,  the  work  of  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies  has 
been  closed.  With  its  dosing,  the  citizenship  activities  of  the  agency 
have  been  transferred  to  others  in  the  cooperating  group. 

Hie  first  proUim  the  National  Citiz^iship  Education  Program 
faced  as  it  organized  was  the  same  problem  to  which  you  wouM 
want  to  address  yourself  today— What  is  the  nature  of  the  job 
that  lies  ahead? 


A  JOB  FOR  YOU 


Jlmmigrmiaa  lato  Your  Commuaity 

What  nationality  or  nationalities  predonunate  among  the  non- 
citizens  of  your  community?  Do  you  have  a  clear  picture  of  die 
lands  frcnn  fidiidi  they  came? 

What  is  the  story  of  this  immigration?  When  did  it  chiefly 
take  place?  What  motives  and  conditions  were  most  influential 
in  causing  it?  Did  these  people  come  straight  to  your  community 
from  their  native  land,  or  did  they  stop  for  a  time  at  some  inter- 
mediate point? 

There  are  books  and  studies  available  about  many  national  groups 
of  immigrants.  Would  you  like  t©  do  some  reading  about  the 
groups  with  whom  you  work? 
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THE  NATURE  OF  OUR  TASK 

The  heart  of  citizenship  education  is  the  actual  work  done  in 
classes  ...  No  matter  how  well  other  aspects  of  the  program 
are  carried  on,  its  fundamental  soundness  depends  up<ni  the  quality 
of  die  educational  experiences  of  the  noncitizen  in  preparing 
himself  better  for  citizenship. 

There,  as  expressed  in  a  memorandum  written  shortly  after  the 
National  Citizenship  Education  Program  was  established,  is  our 
problem  in  a  nutshell.  The  need  £or  dtizenahip  education  is 
pressing — no  one  can  deny  that;  and  we  have  a  good  basic  organi- 
zation for  work  on  the  job.  But  now  what  shall  we  do?  What  is 
good  citizenship  education,  anyway?  Here  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  noncitizens  who  want  to  be  made  into  citizens;  here  is  a 
Nation  anadous  to  have  every  last  resident  loyal  to  the  core,  and 
intelligently  helpful — ^now  what  must  be  done  to  achieve  these  ends? 
What,  in  diort,  is  the  educational  process  which  makes  a  man 
a  good  citizen? 

These  questions  pose  a  f  undam^dal  problrati  to  whidi  we  teadiers 
must  address  ourselves.  For  unless  we  answer  Aem  wisely — unless 
we  actually  do  make  more  intelligent,  more  loyal  citizens  of  the 
men  and  women  who  come  to  our  classes,  we  shall  have  failed  both 
them  and  our  Nation. 

It  is  no  easy  problem.  It  would  not  be  easy  merely  to  teadi  all 
our  aliens  to  understand  and  speak  and  read  and  write  our  language. 
It  would  iM>t  be  easy  to  teach  them  evm  1^  very  leaift  they  have 
to  know  to  "get  by"  a  naturalization  examination.  Yet  both  of 
these  tasks  would  be  simple,  compared  to.  our  retU  job — to  build  ' 
deep  understanding  of  American  democracy,  to .  foster  undying 
loyalty  to  it,  and  to  produce  the  kind  of  citizens  who  will  be  an 
ass^  in  its  operation. 

For  such  a  job  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  have  good  intentions. 
We  must  make  ourselves  educational  craftsmen.  We  must  be 
artisans  in  building  curricula  and  developing  methods,  as  skilled 
workers  in  every  field  of  education  must  be.  We  must  sharpen 
die  tools  of  our  teaching  and  make  our  teaching  a  thing  of  precision. 
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We  must  do  diese  diings — every  one  of  us  who  are  workers  in 
the  program.  For  the  curricidum  is  built  and  mediods  of  teadhing 
axe  developed  everywhere  that  pupils  and  teachers  and  supervisors 
meet.  The  job  cannot  be  done  once  and  f or  idl  at  the  National 
capital,  in  a  State  supervisor's  office,  or  in  a  local  staff  meeting. 
Thei«  are  eertain  diings  that  only  you,  the  teacii^,  can  do;  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  you  steadily  grow  in  power  and  expertness 
will  the  total  program  become  more  and  more  successful.  Every 
curriculum  expert,  every  leader  in  professional  education,  knows 
that  it  is  when  teacher  meets  pupil  that  the  real  things  are  done — 
that  no  system  can  be  better  than  its  teachers. 

W^  then,  let  us  have  a  look  at  our  problem  and  try  to  analyze 
it  together. 

These  students  of  yours,  what  are  their  needs?  That  is  always 
the  basic  cpiesiion,  isn't  it? 

First  of  all,  they  come  to  you — at  least  many  of  them  do — ^because 
ihey  want  to  become  eitizens.  Is  that  not  right?  To  them,  becom- 
ing a  citizen  means  fulfilling  certain  technical  requiremente,  filling 
out  "papers,**  eventually  passing  the  naturalization  examination. 
From  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  been  through  the  mill,  they 
have  heard  many  vaguely  disquieting  thii^.  They  must  know 
how  to  write  their  names;  they  must  know  about  the  Constitnticm; 
they  must  go  into  Court — ^terrifying  prospect! — and  answer  ques- 
tions, hard  questions.  It  is  emm^  to  make  aoum  of  them  toss  in 
bed  at  night;  and  as  the  dread  day  approaches,  they  break  into 
nervous  sweat. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  immediate  thing  they  want  from  you — 
the  thing  you  must  help  thm  get — is  a  program  aimed  altogether 
at  naturalization.  It  is  natural  oiough,  thai,  that  they  will  aijoy 
a  question-and-answer  exercise  about  the  Constitution,  about  the 
number  of  senators  and  the  length  of  t«rm  of  representatives  more 
*  than  almost  anything  else — even  diough  the  words  they  use  are 
meaningless  to  diem  and  they  literally  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  But  how  shall  we  who  are  their  teachers  read  to 
their  desires?  Can  we  use  their  motivation  for  better  things  than 
they  are  able  to  visualize? 

la  the  second  place,  great  numbers  of  them  come  to  you  unable 
to  read  and  write.   Statistics  for  the  alien  reg^stratioa  in  1941 
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diowwi  some  16  peioeiit  of  the  approximately  5,000,000  who 

registered  to  be  illiterate;  that  is,  unable  even  to  write  their  names. 
Yet  geoeial  eaqmeooe  has  dioifii  about  diisee  or  four  tim6s  as 
many  persons  are  "functionally"  illiterate  as  are  technically  called 
iUiterates*  If  this  is  equally  true  of  the  alien  group,  then  some  50 
or  60  percent  of  the  noncitizens  must  have  been  imable  to  read  a 
paragraph  so  as  to  tell  what  iX  means  or  to  use  wxiting  as  a  upteaiw 
oi  expressing  dieir  thoughts. 

Now  the  federal  laws  on  naturalization  do  not  demand  that  a 
candidate  for  citizenship  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  witfi 
understanding;  these  laws  require  only  that  he  speak  the  English 
language  and  be  aUe  to  sign  his  name.  Nev^:theless,  leaden  in 
adult  education  programs  have  always  seized  upon  this  opportunity 
to  go  much  further  with  litmcy  training,  believing  that  both  for 
good  citizenship  and  for  competency  in  ordinary  affairs,  literacy 
is  a  great  boon* 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Commissioner 
MacCormack  in  the  regulations  which  he  issued  to  naturalization 
examiners  on  January  1;  1936,  althou^  he  was  specifically  warn* 

ing  against  going  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law,  remarked; 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  alien  when  he  seeks  to  make 
his  declaration  of  intention  and  thereafter,  that  the  limited 
educational  requirements  specified  by  law  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  American  citiz^iship, 
and  diat  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  avail  hims^f  of  the 
opportunities  offered  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  properly 
and  intdligently  CTStdse  die  rig^t  of  die  frandiise,  and  to 
miprove  his  economic  and  social  position  in  the  community. 

It  is  obvious  that  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write  English  must 
be  an  urgent  part  of  our  job.    Furthermore,  many  adults  do  not 
even  speak  English  or  understand  simple  spoken  English.    With  t 
these,  there  is  a  still  greater  problem,  to  teach  them  our  language. 

Perhaps,  then,  to  die  great  majority  of  studrats  who  come  to 
you,  these  problems — learning  to  read  and  write,  learning  to  under- 
stand and  qieak  English,  and  merting  tedmical  naturalization  re- 
quirements— stand  out  as  the  great  needs.  From  their  viewpoint 
diese  things  migbt  well  make  up  die  whole  of  the  curriculum. 
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But  citizenship  education  classes  are  not  conducted  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  noncitizens.  Our  Nation  has  a  stake  in  this  thing, 
too.  After  all,  the  basic  purpose  of  die  National  Citizenship  Edu- 
cation Program  is  to  build  really  good  citiaeasy  to  insure  national 
unity,  and  promote  national  welfare.  We  must  ask  ourselves  also 
what  the  Nation's  best  interests  douand.  Can  we  stop  with  lan- 
guage, literacy,  and  die  requirements  of  naturalization?  To  answer 
that  question,  we  must  first  ask  some  others.  What  is  good  citizen- 
slnp?  What  qualities  does  a  good  citizenry  possess  that  make  for 
national  unity?  What  skills  must  our  citizens  have,  if  the  Nation 
is  to  be  progressively  improved? 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  NCEP,  during  the  late  summer  of 
1941,  a  group  of  hi^y  expert  men  and  women  were  called  into 
council  to  study  the  nature  of  the  NCEP's  job  and  to  help  plot  a 
course  for  iL  Th^e  were  outstanding  leaders  from  the  older  WP A 
Citizenship  Education  Program ;  there  were  rq>resCTftatives  of  the 
public  schools,  men  and  women  long  in  the  service  of  adult  educa- 
thm;  tiiere  were  out^anding  expats  in  curriculum  building,  ^id 
other  specialists  from  teacher-training  institutions.  Members  of 
the  Imm^catiMi  and  Natuiftlizati<m  Service  also  worked  ytish  the 
group. 

For  days  these  leadeis  pooled  their  thinking,  each  specialist  con- 
tributing the  best  from  his  experiences.  No  fine  speedies  were 
made.  Here  was  singly  an  earnest  group  of  men  and  women, 
acEiTely  seeking  die  answer  to  the  impoxtaitt  question:  What  should 
be  the  nature  of  citizenship  education?  All  agreed  that  the  pro- 
gram dbould  build  on  tibe  irery  best  Aat  had  gmie  before,  &at  1^ 
wisdom  gained  by  long  experience  should  not  be  wasted.  Yet, 
ii  any  change  in  dkecti<m  on  emphasis  were  needed,  hoe,  at  the 
initiation  of  a  great  new  program,  in  time  of  crisis,  was  the  time 
to  make  that  change. 

.  .Their  first  and  most  vital  decision*concems  chiefly  the  problem 
we  &ce  Jit  tfaia  point.  Citizenship^  they  said,  is  as  broad  as  Ufe 
itself.  Good  citizmship  is  no  litde  secticm  of  a  man's  life;  it  is 
jBiade^upjoi  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  atti^des  that  go  into  good, 
compebsit  living  in  ^  United  .  Stales^ 
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There  is  a  body  of  skills  and  leaowledge,  to  be  sure,  which  we 

identify  directly  with  a  man's  role  as  citizen — voting,  for  example, 
and  holding  office;  but  these  are  only  surface  manifestations  of 
citizenship,  the  little  part  of  the  iceberg  that  rises  above  Ae  wat». 
They  are  next  to  meaningless  unless  they  are  based  upon  really 
democratic  habits  and  attitudes.  And  if  ^  try  to  edtt<»te  lor 
citizenship  by  training  only  in  the  narrow,  specific  civic  skills, 
without  first  being  sure  of  the  underlyuig  qualities  whidi  make 
those  skills  meaningful,  we  shall  gain  little.  We  may  even  do  harm 
by  giving  power  to  psaesom  not  qualified  to  use  it. 

How  educate  for  citizenship  then?  Where  shall  we  start?  At 
ibis  point,  the  amfemice  group  laid  down  another  very  important 
principle:  To  educate  a  person,  we  must  start  wUh  that  person's 
problems. 

This  principle  has  been  increasingly  reoc^oized  by  educators 
in  recent  years.  It  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  modem  education. 
Probably  it  applies  with  double  force  to  the  education  of  adults; 
for  while  it  may  be  possible  to  constrain  young,  pliable  children  to 
study  subject  matter  which  does  not  hold  intriniie  interest  for  diem, 
adults  simply  will  not  contimte  to  attend  classes  imless  they  are 
interested,  and  they  will  not  be  interested  unless  they  feel  that  their 
problems  are  met. 

The  definition  of  citizenship  education  as  essentially  a  process 
of  helping  the  noncitizen  solve  his  life  probl^ns  is  not  to  be  taieen 
lightly.  It  is  easy  to  verbalize,  but  hard  to  apply  in  actual  practice. 
In  many  situatioms  it  means  a  wholly  d^kxeet  way  of  going  ahout 
our  work.  The  teacher  who  accepts  it  needs  true  understanding 
and  deep  faith  that  it  is  really  the  way  to  success,  for  he  will  face 
many  problems  he  could  avoid  by  only  teaching  "subjects."  There- 
fore,  die  f oundi^ifMis  of  tfaiSi  way  oi  teaching  are  well  worth  your 
study. 

What  are  these  problems'*of  which  we  are  spealdog?  To  the 
alien  who  wants  to  become  a  citizoi,  die  complex  prooeifs  of  **gelting 
his  papers"  poses  a  multitude  of  problems.  And  to  the  illiterate 
or  near^terate,  learmng  to  read  and  write  may  be  the  grei^est 
**felt  need."  But  the  problems  of  life  go  far  beyond  them,  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  ol  man's  living.  The  oaeimeaot  called  to 
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advise  in  die  program  of  the  NCEP  estimated  that  the  problems  of 
&e  people  in  dtusenship  classes  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  seven 
major  areas  of  living: 

1.  Becoming  a  citizen. 

2.  Discharging  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 

and  enjoying  its  privileges. 

3.  Developing  basic  democratic  alletgiauces. 

4.  Getting  and  working  at  a  job. 

5.  Making  a  home. 

6.  Developing  leisur&time  activities. 

7.  Maintaining  health  and  safety. 

These,  seven  categories  were  not  set  up  to  represent  courses  to 
be  taught,  nor  did  the  conference  wish  to  dictate  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems to  be  considered.  It  sought  only  to  provide  a  guide  and  a 
check  for  discovering  the  real  life  problems  which  our  students 
need  to  solve. 

In  each  of  these  areas  there  may  be  literally  hundreds  of  specific 
problems,  things  whidi  m  and  baffle  the  persons  we  are  to  teach — 
problems  they  may  not  always  even  recognize,  but  which  nevedhe- 
less  ke^  them  fiom  enjoying  American  life  to  the  fullest  extent. 

An  investigation  is  being  carried  on  as  Ais  is  written  to  asoNtaln 
what  really  are  the  problems  of  the  noncitizens,  and  a  tentative  list 
has  been  drawn  up.  General  statemenfts  are  of  litde  value  since 
the  very  nature  of  this  kind  of  teaching  depends  upon  your  discover- 
ing the  specific  problems  of  your  own  groups  and  working  at  thdr 
splution.  But,  by  way  of  illustration,  sOme  typical  problems  in 
each  **area  of  living"  are  shown  in  the  following  discussion. 

1.  Becoming  a  Citizen 

Tbs  naturalization  procedures  is  at  best  complex  and  technical. 
For  certain  individuals  in  unusual  circumstances  it  is  greatly  com- 
plicated by  hig^y  specific  legal  requirements.  Any  of  us  might 
be  puzzled  as  to  what  to  do.  Hence  a  problem  that  occurs  he- 
quendy  is  posed  by  this  question:  "Where  can  I  get  free  naturaliza- 
tion aid?**  The  immigrant  has  fallen  victim  all  too  often  to  mis- 
information and  misguidance  and  mishandling  in  reference  to  costs 
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and  charges.  His  uncertainty  and  his  liopes  and  fears  have  been 
eqiloited^  Frequmtly,  his  most  kronediale  proU^  is  to  leant 
of  the  existing  agencies  where  he  may  receive,  without  cost,  counsel 
on  questicnis  of  citi2(»dbip  and  mitttralizatim. 

These  sources  of  information  include:  * 

(1)  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

(2)  Private  immigration  service  agencies. 

(3)  Hie  literature  of  the  Service. 

The  ^tus  of  the  immigrant  determines  his  eligihility  and  qualifi* 

cation  for  naturalization.  Among  the  problems  arising  here  are 
diose  represented  by  these  questions: 

Where  can  I  find  out  the  name  of  the  boat  and  the  date  on 

miiidb  I  arrived  in  diis  country? 
When  will  my  quota  be  open  for  change  of  status? 
How  long  must  I  be  in  die  country  b^ore  I  can  apply  for 

citizenship? 

Do  I  have  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  English? 

The  naturalization  procedure  is  technical,  and  the  immigrant 

requires  guidance  and  assistance  in  the  proper  execution  of  the 
various  steps.  You  may  be  asked  to  help  the  noncith^  secure  and 
file  his  application  for  a  declaration  of  intention  (Form  N-300) . 
The  petition  for  naturalization,  usually  called  the  second  papers, 
is  anodier  docomeiit  that  creates  problems*  These  questions  are 
often  asked: 

How  long  must  I  wait  to  file  second  papers? 

Wliat  is  the  oath  of  all^anoe  ? 

How  long  do  I  have  to  wait  for  my  papers? 

The  foregoing  questions  are  indicative  of  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems that  will  be  brought  to  you  as  a  teacher  of  noncitizens  who 
desire  to  become  citizens.  Not  only  do  yon  need  to  train  your- 
self to  give  accurate  and  wise  guidance  with  reference  to  such 
problems,  but  also  the  whole  program  of  education  must  be  built 
up  so  that  such  problems  will  be  dealt  with  naturally  and  at  the 
proper  time. 

Fartheniiore,  yoii  must  learn  to  see  such  problems  as  these  as 
beix]^  actually  resources  to  your  teaching.    Haie  moie  your  work 
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helps  the  nondtizen  solve  these  problems,  the  more  enthusiastically 
and  energetically  he  will  throw  himself  into  his  school  work.  At 
liie  end,  both  you  and  he  may  be  amazed  to  see  how  much  more 
he  has  learned  Aan  the  bare  essentials  of  the  soliitimi  of  his  problem. 

2.  Discharging  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Citizmship  and 
Enfaying  Its  Privileges 
We  have  recognized  increasingly  in  the  last  few  years  that  any 
study  of  a  citizen's  ri^ts  and  privileges  must  be  balanced  by 
consideration  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  "How  can  my 
community  help  me?"  and  "How  caa  I  serve  my  community?" 
must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Neveidieless,  die  staitii^  point  in  citizenship  education  may 
well  be  with  the  community's  services  to  the  citizen.  The  non- 
citizen  k  vwry  often  among  the  less  secure  economic  group.  With- 
out much  money  or  a  secure  social  position,  and  more  or  lew 
ignorant  of  American  ways,  he  often  finds  himself  in  difficulty, 
needing  help  and  ^rotectldn. 

Our  Government  provides  many  services  for  its  citizens.  One 
of  die  dnties  of  a  gcMod  eidsen  is  to  beeome  familiar  with  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  have  been  set  up  for  his  well-being  and  to  use 
them  wisely.  Among  Aese  agendes  aie  those  created  for  agricul- 
tural assistance,  assistance  to  youth,  and  assistance  for  the  unem- 
{doyed.  Accauate  information  about  these  and  intimate  acquaiitt- 
ance  with  their  work  may  be  an  exedient  begmning  in  ^  study 
of  Government  in  general. 

Porthermore,  the  nondtizen,  especially  if  he  is  <^  timited  edu- 
cation, has  often  been  put  upon  by  the  unscrupulous.  Often  this 
is  possible  beeanse  hm  does  not  know  what  his  real  rights  are. 
Therefore,  without  being  at  all  sdfish  or  grasping,  your  students 
may  have  many  probUns  growing  eat  of  the  need  to  ascertain  and 
safeguard  their  rights  and  privileges. 

How  can  I  obtain  good  legal  advice  at  reasonable  rates? 
How  can  I  recover  property  I  was  swindled  out  of? 

But,  though  rights  and  privileges  may  be  the  original  focus  of 
the  noncitizen's  felt  need,  his  learning  need  not  stop  there.  Wben 
he  feels  his  own  ri^ts  and  privileges  Mocked,  there  is  good  o^wr- 
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tanity  to  make  hka  &mae  of  his  duty  and  responsibility  to  work 

for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others.  Every 
discussioii  of  Gommneiit  sovioes  leads  nabonlly  to  discussion  dt 
the  citixen's  share  in  making  Government  successful. 

How  can  you  help  the  noncitizen  leam  to  take  his  part  in  the 
cooperative  affairs  of  government?  Generally  he  is  concerned 
first  with  the  phases  of  local  government  that  affect  him  directly. 

Who  appoints  teachers,  firemen,  and  policei^en? 
How  can  I  express  my  opinion  in  the  local  government? 
Who  foots  the  bills  for  the  government? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  noncitizens  have  actually 
biott^t  to  their  teachers.  In  addition  there  are  problems  oi  obey- 
ing laws  and  sharing  responsibilities.  What  are  the  laws? 
"Ignorance,"  we  commonly  say,  "is  no  excuse  before  the  law"  but 
let  us  not  £01^  that  it  is  the  explanation  of  many  violations  bv 
wdl-meaning  people. 

The  noncitizea  wants  to  know  how  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments affect  him.  The  whole  idea  of  being  a  citizen  may  be 
strange  ajad  nem  to  him,  lor  many  eomilnea  hove  no  word  that 
corresponds  to  the  concepts  expressed  by  our  terms  citizen  and 
citizenship.  In  the  old  country  he  may  have  been  a  subject,  a 
serf,  or  a  lidmrer.  Now  he  wants  to  know  whether  he  is  a  local,  a 
State,  or  a  Federal  citizen.  The  concept  of  a  MtiMnohip  that  is  all- 
inclusive  is  one  that  emoenied  our  founding  fathers,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  is  of  immense  concern  to  the  prospective  citizen. 

The  ^ohlem  of  loyalties  is  a  vedng  one  for  the  immigrant,  too. 
He  may  ask,  "WTiy  can't  I  be  loyal  to  my  fatherland  and  the  United 
States  of  America?  I  kve  thmn  bodu"  This  has  particular  force 
to  the  noncitizen  with  whose  native  land  we  are  at  war.  We  do  not 
readily  appreciate  what  a  problem  it  is  to  him  to  decide  what  shall 
be  his  attitude.  Perhaps  here  is  a  problem  for  Americans  to  face, 
too :  Would  we  fully  admire  a  person  who  turned  on  the  land  of 
his  birth  and  kept  no  lingering  affection  for  it,  who  did  not  view 
with  sorrow  the  hostilities  between  his  old  and  new  home?  Would 
such  a  man  be  very  likely  to  develop  a  great  and  lasting  love  for 
America? 
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3.  Developing  Basic  Democratic  Allegiances 

Democracy  is  mider  fire  all  over  the  world  today.  From  abroad 
a  steady  barrage  of  propaganda  is  being  hurled  against  it.  Further* 
more,  within  our  own  land  there  is  confusion  as  to  what  democsracy 
really  means,  and  more  than  one  element  which  some  Americans 
fed  to  be  a  vital  part  of  true  deaoexacy  is  bdog  demed  by  other 
groups  of  Americans. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  mmcitiaeB,  p^jiaps  of  limited 
education  and  brought  up  in  a  different  sort  of  environment,  falters 
m  devdofung  an  undying  aUi^iance  to  democracy.  He  is  torn  by 
rival  propagandas.  He  sees  us  idealizing  his  native  land  one  year 
and  turning  up<m  her  the  next- — or  reviling  his  native  land  for  years, 
thra  suddenly  cheering  her  as  an  ally. 

Yesterday's  friends  are  today's  enemies,  and  it  seems  there  is 
nothing  stable,  nothing-  man  can  tie  to  permanently.  All  this  affects 
the  noncitizen  personally.  He  is  bewildered  by  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing attitudes  his  neii^ib^  maintain  tefward  him  because  of  eveute 
far  away.  He  finds  no  real  solidarity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
dfflnocratic  and  what  is  not  Probably  at  no  time  in  his  life  has 
anyone  presented  to  him  clearly  and  simply  a  full  picture  of  the 
true  concepts  of  d^aaocraoy,  or  of  the  issues  which  face  democratic 
people. 

Yet,  in  order  to  become  a  thoroughly  good  citizen  of  a  democracy, 
a  man  must  underhand  die  ooaoe|ite  upon  wludh  this  way  of  lile 
is  built.  He  must  be  aware  of  the  alternatives  which  faced  the 
foumfezs  of  this  Govermneot  and  which  face  the  world  today — the 
issues  which  lie  between  democracy  and  autocracy. 

This  need  of  awareness  demands  that  the  citizen  develop  criteria 
by  which  he  can  evaluate  the  great  social,  econonuc,  political,  and 
i^iritual  ptoblems  that  he  will  meet  from  day  to  day.  He  must 
(hkve  a  set  of  basic  convictions  to  hold  him  steady,  lest  he  be  blown 
dbamt  by  every  wind  of  opinion,  like  a  leaf  upon  shifting  waters. 
The  native-bom  American,  even  thou^  he  toe  is  semetknes  torn  by 
conflicts,  can  hardly  imagine  the  difl&culty  of  all  this.  He  has 
groWBup'in  an  envinmmeot  diat  is  basically  democratic.   He  early 
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leanied  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  of  George  Washington,  of  the 
pioneers.  Out  of  this  early  training  has  developed  a  sense  of 
belonging.  He  is  a  part  of  this  oountiy.  It  is  his  iag»  his 
Govermnent,  his  country. 

The  noncitizen,  on  the  other  hand,  faces  an  entirely  difiereot  sort 
of  problem.  Many  native-bom  Americans  have  never  compared 
our  form  of  Government  with  other  forms  or  analyzed  just  what  it  is 
to  wbich  they  give  aUegiance.  The  person  who  is  foreign  bom 
has  to  weigh  between  two  governments.  His  problems  are  those 
faced  by  an  adult.  What  axe  the  bases  iitmt  wiU  enable  him  to 
establish  never-failing  allegiance  to  this  country,  and  to  de- 
mocracy— ^an  allegiance  which  eanoot  be  broken  by  adversity? 

To  help  the  noncitizen  develop  a  full  and  genuine  allegiance  to 
our  Nation,  we  must  first  of  all  help  him  to  understand  what  onr 
way  oi  Me  is  and  why  it  is  good.  He  needs  to  understand  Ameri- 
ca's historic  struggle  for  democracy  and  he  must  feel  the  vitality 
of  the  ideala  tow^  idfatidi  we  aie  even  yet  straggling.  He  needs 
to  see  how  much  of  what  has  been  fought  for  and  gained  here 
in  America  has  also  been  {oagltf  for  by  great  meit  and  pi^<^ 
groups  in  his  homeland. 

The  alien  whp  comes  to  our  shores  is  far  from  lacking  in 
ability  to  understand  all  this;  by  personal  experience  he  may  know 
far  more  about  the  age-old  struggle  oi  the  common  man  ^  liberty 
and  dignity  dian  ^  native  American  can  ever  know;  and  if  he  can 
be  shown  in  simple  terms  what  human  values  American  democraqr 
is  striving  for,  he  will  respond  xeadily.  After  all,  American 
democracy  is  not  something  apart  from  the  whole  stream  of  human 
living.  Good»  stumg  nam  tbioiigheiit  the  ages  have  foi^bt  against 
the  dark  forces  of  oppression  for  all  the  liberties  we  hold  precious. 
Men  and  women  have  lived  anid4ied  yeanmg  foi:  a  ploee  of  dignity 
and  worth,  in  a  world  llKit  ground  them  into  the  dirt.  For  such 
ideals  countless  "little  people"  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  eveiy 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  good,  earnest  man  of 
today — ^be  he  American  born  or  foreigner — ^brings  to  the  democratic 
ideal  an  ai»|»eeiatioa  that  has  ils  roots  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

But  we  need  also  to  face  honesdy  with  him  the  fact  that  a  perfect 
democracy  id  not  yet  achieved.  The  nondtiKn  needs  to  under- 
stand the 'forces  working  against  democracy  and  the  alternatives 
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&ey  present.  He  must  evaluate  accurately  the  menace  of  totali- 
tarianism from  without,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  subversive  move- 
ments within  our  own  land. 

In  these  times  of  danger,  our  Nation  faces  many  crucial  issues 
whidi  can  be  solved  only  by  a  wise  people.  Every  person  who 
can  be  enabled  to  contribute  wisely  to  our  national  decisions  is 
an  added  bulwark  to  democracy.  If  you  are  to  help  build  these 
bulwarks,  you  will  yourself  need  almost  above  all  else  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  our  d^ocracy,  for  it  will  be  largdy  your 
darity  of  vision  and  your  endmsiasm  which  will  influence  diose  who 
study  with  you.  At  no  previous  time  have  Americans  searched  so 
earnestly  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  ^^American  Way."  Books 
and  articles,  radio  programs  and  motion  pictures,  speeches — every 
creative  means  of  expression  is  beii^  used  to  clarify  and  enridi 
die  ideals  America  stands  for  and  the  practices  those  ideals  demand. 
You  must  read  and  watch  and  listen — ^and  not  merely  occasionally 
to  a  narrow  range  of  opinion;  immerse  yourself  in  the  developing 
stream  of  American  thought.  Only  then  can  you  help  interpret 
America  to  the  foreign  bom. 

4.  Getting  and  Working  at  a  Job 

One  of  die  real  services  you  can  perform  for  the  stud^tfs  who 

come  to  you  is  to  assist  them  in  the  solution  of  problems  that  are 
related  to  securing  and  holding  jobs.  No  adult  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  a  family  can  be  very  well  adjusted  in 
family  aiul  govemm^ital  relations  if  he  is  unmplo3red  or  if  his 
conditions  of  work  are  unsatisfactory.  Because  problems  related  to 
men's  jobs  bulk  so  laxge  in  their  thinking,  these  problems  can  and 
should  be  the  basis  of  much  of  citizen^ip  education. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  the  noncitizen  is  likely  to  bring 
to  you: 

la  what  kind  of  city  do  I  live? 

What  are  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  my  city? 
What  kind  of  business  shall  I  open?  « 

You  can  assist  the  noncitizen  in  analyzing  himself  and  his  pros- 
pects. He  will  want  to  know  if  the  fact  Aat  he  is  not  a  citizen 
will  exdude  him  f  roin  certain  jobs.   Will  he  be  able  to  pom  loore 
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money  as  he  learns  to  qpeak  English?   Each  noncitiam  has  pit^ 

lems  related  to  the  skills  and  aptitudes  he  possesses,  the  training 
he  has,  and  the  prospects  for  additional  trainmg.    The  job  itadi 

must  be  analyzed  in  certain  aspects. 

Is  the  kind  of  work  injurious  to  health? 

Will  1  have  time  for  my  family? 

Do  I  need  a  license  to  practice  medicine? 

To  what  agencies  in  this  community,  can  a  person  go  who  is 

sedcing  employment? 
Are  there  private  employment  agencies? 
Do  public  agencies  s^e  aliens? 

Should  the  worker  go  from  office  to  office  in  search  of  a  job? 
Is  an  alien  eligible  for  a  Civil  Service  job? 

In  an  informal  way  you  can  assist  the  students  who  come  to  you 
with  problCTOs  concerning  the  application  for  a  job.  These  ques- 
tions represent  problems  that  they  must  solve: 

How  shall  I  dress  for  the  interview? 

Should  I  use  a  foreign  language  if  the  employe  midia^taiids 

it? 

Where  do  I  get  application  blanks  for  a  job? 
How  do  I  write  a  letter  applying  for  a  job? 
How  can  I  prepare  for  tests  for  jobs? 

No  doubt  many  of  your  students  will  have  lived  here  for  many 
years.  To  them  the  problems  may  be  those  related  to  holding  a 
job  or  getting  a  promotion  to  a  better  job.  Here  are  typical 
questions: 

How  can  I  learn  more  about  niy  job? 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  promotion? 

l£  I  get  a  good  idea,  shall  I  tell  it  to  the  foreman? 

How  can  I  make  frimds  and  help  my  fellow  workers? 

Where  can  I  learn  about  the  latest  trends  in  this  business? 

Of  concern  to  everyone  is  the  problem  of  protection  on  the  job. 
You  will  be  able  to  render  more  valuable  service  to  your  students 
if  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  procedures  for  preparing  and 
living  within  a  budget,  if  you  know  how  local  banks  operate,  and 
if  you  are  familiar  with  various  kinds  of  iiworanoe. 
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Some  praUems  liat  wiU  he  iMKNight  to  you  tm  indicated  in  the 
following  queries: 

What  are  the  advantages  of  buying  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 

instead  of  dqiositing  my  money  in  a  savings  bank? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  buying  insurance? 
What  does  Social  Security  do  for  me? 
Is  relief  given  to  diens? 

Does  my  employer  carry  compensation  insurance  for  his  em- 
ployees? 
Can  my  children  work? 

Industrial  regions,  where  labor  is  organized,  ^n^^nl  the  problems 

involved  in  jdning  a  unioii. 

Now  let  us  pause  to  remind  ourselves:  It  is  not  the  point  of  idl 
this  that  the  students  ahall  ask  these  questions  and  you  answer 
them.  No.  These  are  not  merely  questions,  but  problems  el 
Uving.  Because  men  and  women  need  so  desperately  to  solve  such 
problems,  &ey  will  work  w^  vivid  interest  and  learn  with  eaee 
when  instruction  is  built  around  them.  And  with  careful  planning 
all  the  necessary  tool  skilk  such  as  reading  and  writing  may  he 
integrated  into  this  work  on  problems^  and  all  the  necessary  infor- 
umtion  may  be  taught. 

Take  this  matter  of  getting  a  for  example:  Reading  and 
writing  letters  of  application  and  dramatizing  interviews  can  give 
much  training  in  ^English^  and  die  tool  subjects  in  a  siting  where 
every  student  will  be  keenly  alert.  An  excursion  to  an  employment 
agency  can  provide  the  basis  for  ^^chart  reading"  materials,  and  the 
filling  of  the  sort  of  blanks  used  by  such  an  agency  can  be  good 
practke  in  writing  as  well  as  reading.  If  there  is  a  local  office 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  it  can  be  studied  not 
only  from  the  employmeait  an^^e,  but  also  as  a  typical  example 
of  government  services.  By  «tchangirig  information  about  jobs 
they  know  to  be  available,  members  of  the  class  can  often  help  one 
another  to  brtter  positions,  and  learn  mudi  in  practice  about 
democratic  cooperation.  Some  schools  actually  establish  an 
informal  service  on  this  ba^ 
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Fartlifflm0re»  the  job-Bedunr's  eagerness  to  fit  into  &e  situation 

makes  appropriate  a  study  of  American  manners  and  customs— r 
^^biisaness  ^quette,"  if  you  will.  Probably  no  other  motive  em- 
phasizes more  definitely  the  need  to  dr^p  "for^^"  inannerisms 
and  accent. 

At  higher  levels,  the  role  of  the  government  in  protecting  the 
worker,  unemployiuait  insurance  and  social  security  legisl^ation, 
coUec^ve  bargaining,  and  many  other  matters  are  closely  related. 
All  these  things  might  be  studied  by  themselves  aiui  remain  only 
so  many  facts;  but  n^en  diey  are  integrated  into  a  worker's  solu- 
tion of  his  own  job  problems,  they  take  on  real  significance.  They 
can  contribute  greatly  to  good  citizenship  in  our  democracy. 

5*  Making  a  Home 

Hie  immigrant  soon  discovers  that  dve  AmMieaB  way  of  living 

differs  in  many  respects  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  live.  He  waj^  to  become  a  good  citizm  and  redUzes  that  be 
has  many  adjustments  to  make.  The  houses  here  are  not  the  kind 
of  houses  with  whidi  he  is  familiar.  If  he  lives  in  a  congested 
ndnztrial  area,  the  apartment  boose  or  ^mamesA  may  preseet  an 
entirely  new  experience  to  him  and  his  family. 

Suppose  we  eonsider  lor  a  moment  some  ^ei  die  qtwsliiMtt  that 
arise  in  connection  with  making  a  house  a  home: 

In  what  neighborhood  can  I  get  the  best  housing  withii)  my 
budget? 

Shall  I  buy  secondhand  furniture? 

How  shall  I  decorate  the  rooms  to  make  them  cheerful  and 
light? 

What  color  shall  the  walls  be  painted  this  spring?  ' 
How  can  I  find  time  to  make  in&sA&i 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  family  prop^ly  dotbed  assumes 
more  importance  when  we  realize  that  the  typical  noncitizen  must 
consider  carefully  bc^  cost  and  service^ility.  Th^,jprQbl^ 
most  concerns  you  as  a  teadier  is  to  know  the  situation  and  needs 

of  the  students  in  your  couununity.  .        ^  ,    ,     ,  , 
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The  following  questions  are  suggestive  of  Ae  problems  diat  you 
may  be  asked  to  help  solve: 

'   '  How  can  I  get  the  most  for  my  clothing  dollar? 

Is  it  better  to  buy  two  pairs  of  cheap  siioes  for  my  boy  liian 

to  buy  one  pair  of  good  shoes? 
What  k^  of  clothes  will  I  need  in  the  winter? 
Where  can  I  learn  how  to  make  dresses? 

You  will  recognize  at  once  that  pretty  generalities  will  not  suffice 
to  answer  these  questions.  These  students  of  yours  are  bringing 
specific  problems,  and  only  d^nite  answers  or  guidance  in  the 
formulation  of  definite  answers  will  care  for  the  specific  need 

the  person  who  brings  tibe  problem.  . 

The  problem  of  buying  nourishing  food  on  a  limited  budget  is 
one  that  is  frequently  brou^t  to  teachers. 

How  mudi  should  I  allow  for  food  for  a  family  of  six? 
Where  can  I  :find  out  about  different  cuts  of  meat? 

How  can  I  be  sure  the  children  are  getting  the  proper  food? 

Preservation  of  health  and  safety  of  the  family  is  closely  related 
to  the  housing,  clothing,  and  feeding  of  the  family.  Ill  health  is 
found  more  often  when  the  family  is  inadequately  housed,  poorly 
clothed,  and  undernourished.  Of  course  such  problems  are  very 
closely  related  to  many  features  of  our  govmnment,  and  solving 
the  problms  will  lead  to  much  genuine  understanding  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  greater  skill  in  reading,  writing,  and  qieedi. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  woman's  learning  to  read 
meaningless  textbook  exercises  and  a  mover's  leaniing  to  read  by 
studying  about  food  for  her  family. 

Such  problans  as  these  will  be  brought  to  you: 

How  shall  I  keep  food  from  spoiling? 

How  should  I  dispose  of  rubbish? 

Where  can  I  get  advice  on  motherhood? 

Where  can  I  get  help  when  someone  is  ill? 

Where  can  1  get  the  children  vaccinated? 

What  should  I  have  in  the  medicine  chest? 

Can  a  noncitizen  receive  help  at  the  diild-care  centers? 
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A  pidblem  eommm  to  iM>nGitiBen  and  citizoa  alike  is  that  of 

lecreation  and  education  in  the  home.  It  is  a  problem  that  every 
parrait  has  to  face  and  one  to  whidi  you  will  want  to  give  attentitm. 
The  questions  that  will  be  brought  to  you  in  this  area  a.r§.  not  new 
and  startling.    They  will  very  likely  be  similar  to  tfaese:^ 

What  can  I  do  so  that  the  children  will  want  to  stay  at  hiMne? 
What  books  and  toys  shall  I  gel  for  the  children? 
In  what  games  and  hobbies  can  the  whole  family  join? 
Should  I  help  the  children  with  their  homework? 

How  can  we  spend  an  evening  together? 

The  area  of  community  relationships  is  one  of  prime  importance 
to  the  noncitizen.  Foreign  culture  gimipt  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
kind  of  culture  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ;  if  the  non- 
citizen  makes  the  statement  that  the  Codck  Qub  is  the  only  pkee 
in  which  he  feels  at  home,  th«i  the  problem  of  discovering  or  pro- 
moting American  activities  in  whiqh,  the  famijly  ca»  partici^te 
becames  doubly  important. 

To  whom  can  the  noncitizen  turn  when  in  trouble? 

What  private  agencies  in  the  community  are  there  to  assist  the 

noncitizen  family? 
To  what  governmental  agencies  can  the  noncitizen  family  turn 

when  a  prpbleim  arises? 

6.  Developing  Leisure-Time  Activities 

Leisure-time  activity  offers  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
training  in  citizenship  and  the  development  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  good  American.  Your  task  is  to  provide  suggestions  and 
even  specimen  materials  and  activities  that  wiU  lead  the  noiuntizen 
into  American  leisure  activities. 

The  individual's  problems  me  veveoled  in  qnestioos  snnilar  to 
these: 

What  shall  I  do  wiA  my  spare  time? 

Can  I  spend  my  leisure  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  my 

economic  status? 
Where  can  I  meet  Americans? 
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Slightly  different  problems  arc  presented  by  the  family: 

How  can  flie  dhildrai  be  kept  busy  after  adbMxil? 

Where  can  the  children  get  inexpensive  music  lessons? 

How  do  Americans  entertein  fbmx  friends? 

How  can  we  join  American  family  groups? 

Are  ffaeie  £refr  or  inexpensive  toozs,  trips,  and  excursions? 

Yoti  can  be  of  special  assistance  to  the  noncitizen  if  you  are 
well  informed  concerning  the  resources  of  the  community.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  local  newspapers  wiU  enable  you  to  help  him  answer 
the  question: 

What  newspaper  ^all  I  read? 

llany  of  us  casually  pass  by  schools,  churches,  libraries,  his- 
torical sites,  and  community  centers  without  realizing  the  value  of 
such  resources  to  the  person  who  wants  to  take  his  place  as  a 
citizen. 

Teachers  have  been  asked  the  following  questions:  (Have  similar 
probl^ns  been  brou^t  to  you? ) 

Why  dhould  I  join  the  Parent-Teacher  Association? 

How  can  I  got  American  speakers  and  Ammimn  programs  for 

our  Foreign  Culture  Qub? 
May  a  noncitizen  join  the  publk  libiary? 
What  historical  sites  are  nearby? 
CanI  SCO  the  city  council  in  a<^cm? 
How  can  I  join  a  choral  group  or  orchestra  free? 
What  hobbies  can  I  develop  that  are  inexpensive? 
In  what  kinds  of  sports  can  I  participate? 

Good  American  citizens  are  made  by  living  well-rounded  Ameri- 
can lives,  in  work  and  in  the  hours  of  play,  far  more  than  by  the 
study  of  reading  or  civics.  But  the  real  beauty  of  die  situation 
is  that  the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  if  the  teadier  is  a  wise  guide. 
Drawing  up  a  ccmstitution  and  by-laws  for  a  recreational  dub 
may  be  a  fine  background  for  understanding  the  problems  of 
the  makers  of  <Hir  National  Constitution.  A  meeting  to  plan  a 
picnic  may  teach  far  more  effective  use  of  En^ish  than  a  routine 
assignment. 
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7.  Maintaining  Health  and  Sc^Bty 

Wo  haTe  mentiosed  under  an  earlier  heading  that  health  and 
safety  play  an  important  part  in  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
every  individual,  llie  prolans  arising  in  this  area  el  living  are 
so  vital  that  we  pause  here  to  point  out  the  multitude  of  problems 
that  wiU  demand  jovm  oonsideratieB.  Hie  {UKilderas  of  health 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  personal,  family,  and  community. 

The  health  problems  are  suggei^ed  by  these  questions: 

What  can  I  do  for  my  child  who  is  worrying  about  his  school- 
work? 

How  can  I  prepare  a  balanced  diet  on  a  limited  budget? 
Why  should  I  go  to  a  doctor  for  a  j^ysieal  chedc-up  irfien  I 
feel  perfectly  healthy? 

Are  clinics  and  hospitals  open  to  noncitizens? 
How  can  I  keep  my  family  healthy? 

Shall  I  allow  the  health  center  to  X-ray  my  boy  and  give  him 

ike  tuberculin  test? 
What  shall  we  do  when  somebody  is  ill  in  the  family? 
How  tm  I  make  the  <^ildrmi  underhand  the  importance  of 

being  clean  and  keeping  the  house  clean? 
Can  I  get  the  garbage  man  to  come  more  often? 
In  case  of  fire,  how  do  I  call  the  fire  department? 
Are  there  any  nurses  who  can  come  from  settlement  houses  if 

I  am  side? 

Whom  can  I  get  to  care  for  my  four-year-old  child  when  I 
have  to  go  to  work? 

A  more  inclusive  problem  is  posed  by  the  questioii: 

How  can  I  share  responsibility  for  individual  and  group 
health? 

The  immigrant  faces  new  and  strange  customs  that  puzzle  him. 
In  many  respects,  however,  the  safety  problems  are  those  you  your- 
self have  had  to  face  at  some  time  or  other. 

Why  shouldn't  I  turn  on  the  electric  fan  when  I  am  washing 
clothes? 

What  shall  I  do  when  the  streets  are  slippery  in  the  winter? 
In  Europe  we  cross  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 
Why  should  I  cross  at  the  comer? 
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How  can  I  be  sure  it  is  all  ri|^t  for  children  to  go  swimming 
in  the  river? 

What  safety  devices  can  be  used  about  machinery? 

Why  is  it  not  safe  to  run  under  a  tree  during  a  storm? 
Since  accidents  are  nnpredictahle  for  the  most  part,  how  can 

I  make  every  effort  not  to  have  any? 
What  shall  I  do  in  case  of  an  accident? 

Where  can  I  get  free  first-aid  training? 

We  oould  go  on  and  on  with  this  listing  of  problons.  In  every 
area  of  living  there  are  hundreds  of  specific  things  that  bother 
people  and  ke^  tf^n  from  gating  the  most  out  of  life.  These 
highly  specific  problems  naturally  tend  to  cluster  around  certain 
larger  aspects  of  living,  and  in  organizing  for  teaching  we  shall 
generally  draw  up  our  teaching  units  in  terms  of  "clusters." 
Nevertheless,  only  to  the  degree  that,  you  as  a  teacher  are  aware 
of  the  real,  living  problems  of  die  m&i  and  women  yon  lead,  will 
you  be  able  to  do  a  really  effective  job. 

Not  diat  you  need  to  know  all  the  answers;  it  may  actually  be 
better  sometimes  if  you  do  not.  Adult  education  is  never  at  its 
best  when  the  teacher  is  conceived  as  die  f  ountainhead  of  all  wisdom, 
whose  function  is  to  "give  information.'*  It  is  far  better  to  conceive 
of  yourself  as  a  leader  who  helps  people  work  cooperativdly  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems.* 

As  the  teacher,  in  doing  this,  you  will  have  two  main  tasks: 

1.  To  ideo/dfy  the  real  proUrais  of  your  stadants. 

2.  To  utilize  these  problems,  and  the  interests  and  drives  that 

grow  out  of  ibem,  as  the  basis  of  a  broad,  ridi  pn^ram 
of  citizenship  education.  As  the  student  sees  it,  the 
problem  may  be  narrow  and  isolated.  But  you  most  see 
it  in  its  relation  to  other  problems  and  to  the  life  of  our 
times.  Thus  you  oan  use  the  h&ea  motivation  of  the 
student,  but  you  can  carry  him  along  to  hij^r  levels 
than  he  dreamed  of. 

'Aids  to  Teachers  of  Literacy,  Naturdization  and  Elementary  Subjects  for  AiaUs, 
W.  P.  A.  Tedmical  Series.  Education  Circular  No.  5.  1938.  gives  excellent,  specific 
examples  of  problem-centered  twdiing.  The  diculur  is  out  of  print,  but  m^f  be 
available  in  your  library. 
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A  Prelimmory  Look  at  Your  Own  Students 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  now,  in  a  general  way,  about  tkd 
problrais  of  noncitiz^is.    How  about  ^se  in  your  vicinity — the 

persons  with  whom  you  will  work? 

Whidi  of  ike  kinds  of  problems  outlined  above  do  your  students 

have? 

Are  they  conscious  of  these  problems?    If  not,  what  will  you 

do  about  it? 

Which  problems  do  you  coimder  moA  serious  to  ihem? 

What  is  the  best  way  for  you  to  discover  their  problems  and 
needs?  Is  there  danger  that  you  may  decide  upon  problems  which 
are  not  really  problems  to  diem  at  all?    How  can  you  avoid  this? 

List  in  your  notd:)ook,  in  order  of  importance,  the  problems  on- 
whidi  your  students  seek  help  in  dtizemhip  classes* 
4i 


ADULTS  REQUIRE  NEW  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

It  might  be  much  easier  to  organize  some  subject-matter  classes, 
like  reading  and  writing  and  the  Constitution,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Working  throng  the  problems  of  the  studrats  seems  a  slow,  round- 
about way — ^and  yet  it  is  the  way  that  works.  The  following 
story,  which  you  may  have  heard,  is  one  of  many  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  proving  this  point.* 

My  name  is  Pablo  Ramos  of  Rio  Arriba  County.  I  had  applied 
for  a  teaching  position  with  the  WPA.  My  needs  were  great.  I 
have  five  diildr«i  and  my  small  farm  does  not  produce  enou^ 
for  our  many  needs.  The  growing  season  is  short  and  I  can  raise 
only  beans  and  com.  Because  I  owned  my  small  adobe  house 
of  three  rooms  and  because  I  had  a  farm,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  get  dds  t^4»^^^"g  job.  I  was  investigated  by  relief  workers  so 
many  times;  I  answered  so  many  questions  that  I  was  beginning 
to  get  discouraged.  I  knew  then  the  discouragement  of  one  out 
of  work.  Every  day  I  walked  two  miles  to  the  post  office.  One 
day  notice  came  for  me  to  go  to  work  as  a  literacy  teacher.  I  had 
taii|^t  before,  but  not  for  ten  years,  and  then  I  was  teaching  childr^ 
their  ABC's  and  the  multiplication  tables.  So  literacy  teaching 
to  me  at  the  time  simply  meant  that  I  was  to  teach  my  friends  and 
neighbors  what  I  used  to  teach  to  their  children. 

I  returned  home  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  work  and  the 
thou^t  that  from  now  on  I  could  better  provide  for  my  family. 
I  saddled  my  horse  and  rode  to  the  county  seat,  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles,  to  ask  permission  of  the  County  Superintendent  to  use 
the  school  building.  I  received  that  permission.  On  my  way 
back  I  decided  to  visit  several  families  and  ask  them  to  be  at  the 
schoolhouse  that  night  right  after  supper. 

A  man  does  not  visit  the  home  of  another  without  the  man 
the  family  being  present.    As  I  rode  up  to  the  little  farm  house 
I  saw  my  neighbor  Juan  Jimenez  in  the  field  adjoining  his  house 
and  I  called  to  him.   He  came,  greeted  me,  and  invited  me  in. 

•From  W.  P.  A.  Technical  Series,  Educational  Circular  No.  5.  Aids  to  Teachers 
of  Literacy,  Naturalixation,  and  Elementary  Subjects  for  Adults.  Available  in  libraries. 
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We  talked  in  Spanish  about  the  family,  about  the  crops,  and 
finally  I  told  him  that  I  was  starting  a  small  school  for  people 
to  leam  to  read  and  write.  Juan  dirugged  his  shoulders  and 
8aid^"Many  thanks  for  inviting  me,  but  my  children  are  learning 
to  read  and  write.  That  is  csoou^!  I  am  in  my  fifty-ninth  year. 
I  have  always  made  a  living  for  my  family  and  have  no  need  to 
read  and  write.** 

At  this  time  Juan's  wife,  Adela,  came  in.  We  exchanged  greet- 
ings. She  asked  about  my  wife  and  children.  Then  her  husband 
explained  my  errand  and  rather  laughingly  repeated  his  answer. 
I  turned  to  Adela  and  said,  ^'Comadre,  how  about  your  coming  to 
leam  to  read  and  write?'* 

She  answered,  "I  can't  leave  my  family.  Besides  it  is  far,  and 
I  would  not  go  alone  widtout  Juan." 

I  explained  the  advantages.  They  could  learn  to  read  the 
papers;  they  could  understand  what  other  people  were  saying  in 
English;  they  could  leam  to  write  letters.  I  did  not  think  at  that 
time  how  foolish  these  ^'advantages"  must  have  seemed  to  these 
people.  They  felt  no  need  to  write  letters.  And  as  for  speaking 
in  English,  the  occasions  were  rare  indeed  when  there  was  need 
lor  that. 

Juan  spoke,  "No,  vecino,  do  not  count  on  us.** 

Althou^  I  left  the  house  very  much  discouraged,  I  visited  other 
families.  Still  there  was  the  same  lack  of  interest.  I  went  to 
the  schoolhouse  that  ni^t  carrying  with  me  a  coal-oil  lamp.  It 
was  not  yery  cold  so  I  did  not  take  wood,  but  I  did  take  with  me 
ibe  old  primer  and  first  and  second  readers  which  I  had  used  so 
many  years  ago.  I  had  nodiing  else  and  at  diat  time  I  had  not 
realized  that  I  needed  anything  else.  I  had  no  students  that  night. 
A  few  dbildren  seeing  the  li^t  in  the  sdiool  building  came  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  For  several  nights  I  had  no  students.  I  stayed 
for  an  hour  eadi  ni^t,  going  aveac  in  the  primer  some  lessons  that 
I  hoped  to  teach.  Finally,  I  wrote  the  supervisor  whom  I  had  been 
told  to  contact.  I  set  forth  my  difficulties.  Then  it  was  I  received 
my  first  lesson  in  adult  education. 
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Newer  Methods 

The  supervisor  was  not  surprised.  She  suggested  that  first  I 
determine  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people,  then  call  a  meeting 
at  the  school.  She  knew  Ac  magic  of  the  word  "meeting."  Then 
is  so  little  of  interest  to  call  the  people  together  that  a  meeting 
becomes  an  occasion.  I  knew  that  as  far  as  the  men  were  con- 
cerned the  County  Agricultural  Agent  had  been  the  only  one  who 
had  been  aUe  to  interest  through  demonsUation  of  crop  growth 
and  soil  preparation.  Generally  speaking,  our  people  do  not  like 
mixed  groups.  The  women  to  their  business  and  the  men  to  theirs. 
(I  wonder  whether  or  not  adult  education  will  help  them  face  their 
common  problems,  the  problems  of  the  family,  the  community, 
the  nation?) 

As  the  schoolhouse  was  not  centrally  located,  I  invited  my 
nei^ibors  to  meet  at  my  house,  having  previously  invited  Mr.  Baca, 
the  Agricultural  Agent,  to  illustrate  the  selection  of  bean  seed,  a 
topic  about  which  all  were  concerned.  This  would  be  the  occasion. 
I  borrowed  a  piece  of  blackboard  from  the  school  building  and 
deaxed  the  center  table  for  the  demonstration. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  they  started  to  arrive  from  H  Canon, 
from  Canjilon,  from  La  Quemada.  My  little  house  was  crowded 
w5A  interested  farmers.  As  we  did  not  have  sufficient  chairs,  the 
men  sat  on  the  beds  and  some  even  stood  against  the  wall  during 
the  demonstration. 

Mr.  Baca  began:  "Mr.  Ramos,  will  y6tt  make  some  notations 
on  the  blackboard  for  me?"  (Need  I  state  that  this  talk  was 
Entirely  in  Spanish  since  all  were  Spanish-speaking  people  who 
knew  no  English  and  had  little  need  for  it?  Notations  were 
also  in  Spanish.)  At  his  diretction,  I  wrote:  frijoles— beans; 
semilla — seed;  frijoles  escogidos  para  semilla — selected  beans  for 
seed;  fanega— bushel;  milpa^--fidd.  (I  added  the  English,  for 
I  knew  that  would  not  escape  their  notice,  and  I  wanted  to  arouse 
th^  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  should  become  interested  in 
English  for  the  sake  of  their  children  and  because  of  their  isolation 
fxom  other  educative  eacperieooes  that  a  knowledge  of  English  could 
bring  them.)  .        "  '  '  ' 
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QuestioDS  were  asked.  I  made  notations  on  the  board:  How 
many  fanegas  shQ.i44  ^  planted  in  a  field  150  pasos  by  80  pasos? 
What  is  the  present  market  value  of  beans?  When  is  the  best 
time  to  market  this  crop?  (I  thought  to  myself,  here  is  the  in- 
terest that  my  supervisor  spoke  of.  I  determined  to  use  these 
tilings  eventually  as  an  outline  for  future  lessons.) 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Baca  said,  '1  will  send  you  some  bulletins  which 
Mr.  Ramos,  your  teacher,  can  read  to  you."  (As  simple  as  that! 
Blr.  Rondos,  your  teacher,  will  read  to  you.  The  response  was 
immediate.) 

Juan,  my  old  friend,  spoke  up,  "My  vecino  said  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  was  starting  a  school  where  we  grown  people  can  learn 
to  read.    Is  that  school  still  going  on?" 

Thus  my  nig^  classes  started.  Interest  had  betm  awakened. 
Whereas  they  had  not  been  interested  in  learning  to  read  and  write 
when  ^st  I  had  appxioached  them,  they  now  wanted  to  come,  for 
they  saw  reading  and  writing  as  a  tool  to  an  end  that  vitally  affected 
tlneir  jdaily  lives^ 

HELPS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

In  the  final  analysis,  Ae  actaal  teaching  job  is  in  your  hands. 
Working  with  your  students,  you  must  determine  the  problems 
whidi  are  of  immediate  interest  and  you  must  plan  cleverly  to 
use  Aem  as  the  basis  of  instruction  and  guidance.  Somehow,  you 
must  see  that  every  leachu^  situation  makes  its  contribution  to  good 
^iaenship. 

You  will  need  to  be  resooiceful,  for  much  of  your  instructional 
material  will  be  of  your  own  devising.  You  will  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  all  your  iiigenuity  in  fitting  to  your  needs  the  materials 
available  in  your  community.  Simple,  familiar,  illustrative  ma- 
terials will  provide  a  good  basis  for  jclass  discussion.  Youy  i«8er- 
voir  of  materials  will,  in  a  large  measure,  be  life  itself— life  as 
it  imfolds  to  these  men  and  women  who  come  to  you  "^f^^ing  ajd 
Hpr  priqMring  for  citi»enahip. 

But  no  matter  how  resourceful  you  are,  your  task  will  be  difficult, 
much  more  than  it  would  be  if  you  went  at  it  in  old-fashioned 
schoolmaster  style,  deciding  all  subject  matter  far  in  advance  and 
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teaching  just  so  many  cut-and-dried  courses.  You  will  be  kept 
busy  planning  activities,  hunting  for  fresh,  up-to-the^ninute  instruc- 
tional material,  and  studying  the  lives  and  prdilans  of  those  you 
teach. 

And  so  you  will  want  all  the  help  you  can  get,  to  save  your 

.  time  and  energy  for  the  most  creative  part  of  your  job.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  coordinating  closely  the  work  of  many  teadiers  and  super- 
visors in  all  parts  of  the  country,  much  help  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  you. 

You  can  look  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  for 
citizenship  education  material  of  various  kinds.  Under  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940,  the  Service  was  authorized  to  publish  citizra- 
ship  textbooks  to  be  used  by  candidates  for  naturalization.  Basic 
textbooks  in  govMnmeat,  tog^m  wi&  several  iiteoacy  readers  are 
now  available,  and  other  publications  are  being  prepared. 
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Your  Problems 

If  it  is  good  to  base  the  education  of  the  noncituens  on  their 
problems,  thra  it  must  be  equally  true  that  any  systrai  set  up 
help  you  ahoidd  be  based  on  your  problems.    Nor  is  that  at  all 
visionary  and  impossible. 

How  about  it?  What  are  the  problems  you  face?  What  would 
you  like  to  work  at  first? 

What  mat^ials  would  you  like  to  haiw  prepared?  In  what 
order? 

You  may  want  to  take  these  questu»s  iqi  with  your  supenrisory 

oflficer.  He  will  know  the  proper  administrative  channels  through 
which  such  matters  should  be  handled.  Think  throu|^  your  sug- 
gestions carefully;  then  make  them  known. 
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